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BACKWOODS SCHOOL. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


I, 

Nature and teacher here work hand in hand : 
The birch’s grace, the lesson of its sting 
Out-ranks and supersedes; and flashing wing 

Of oriole, and song of thrush, and grand, 

Balancing boughs of trees, that steadfast stand, 
Teach finer rhythms than children’s voices bring 
Reciting Webster’s spelling rows, with ring 

Of eager, emulous chant. No problems planned 

By Emerson or Colburn outdo schemes 
To snare the squirrel, or the chestnut’s burr 
Before its time to burst. Swift, resonant whir 

OF partridge passengers, and shining gleams 
From sunlit waters, train the ear and eye 
To sweet concord of field and stream and sky. 


II. ° 


No fairer playground ever tempted fleet, 
Barefooted boys and girls to eager chase, 
Skimming the sod in rustic game of base, 

When the glad word recess gave respite sweet 

From tiresome bench and book. Small, agile feet 
Speed rosy girls with streaming hair, while race 
The free-limbed lads, each moist and ruddy face 

Glowing with frolie-joy and quick heart-beat. 

Till some grave child, more studious and shy, 
Sees, at the schoolhouse door, the teacher stand 
And smile in sympathy, and lift a hand 

As sign that playtime closes. Straight the cry 
Books! books! is heard from all the breathless band, 
And, books! the hills reply in echoes bland. 


LITTLE TALKS ON A GREAT SUBJECT. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE (M. E. B.). 


There is one point in connection with the present for- 
mation of the Boston public schools which seems to me a 
grave evil, and all the more to be regretted in that it 
could be so easily remedied. Some of the weaknesses of 
the system are so inwrought with the foundations of its 
strength and utility that one hesitates in the attempt to 
uproot them, through fear of disturbing some portion of 
the sound structure with which they are incorporated. 
For the sake of the large crop of good wheat, one shuts 
his eyes and passes by the cockles which disfigure the fair 
field. But the weed of which I desire to say a word has 
no hold upon our scruples, and no relationship with better 
things, that we should cry it merey or fear to pluck it up 
by the roots. 

Every conscientious teacher knows the value of personal 
acquaintance with the mental traits of his pupils. He un- 
derstands the time and thought which study of individual 
peculiarities requires; the patient search that must be 
made for that special clue which shall unravel for each 
child the secret of his natural bent of character and scope 
of faculties. He knows how barren of results with one 
are the methods which succeed admirably with another ; 
and how impossible it is to find a general rule which shall 
apply to the training of the different minds under his eare. 
In capacity of intellect, in quickness of perception, in 
moral strength, in temperament and disposition, he is apt 
to find as many variations and contrasted effects as he 
has separate individualities ; to evolve any fixed principle 
which shall touch the hidden spring ef motive in each 
ease is hopeless. Care and deep study can alone reach 
a solution of the problem ; and both conscience and pride 
stimulate the perception to attain the moral ascendency 
which shall be the fulcrum for his lever of helpfulness and 
progress. 

But care and deep study require time, even in this age 
of lightning calculation and perpetual motion. Not in a 
day, or a week, or a month, can the teacher make his 
analysis of character and decide upon his application of 


methods. The novelty of newness must wear off, and the 
shyness arising from strange conditions be replaced by a 
certain intimacy before one is able to start upon a firm 
basis of healthy relationship between tutor and student. 
The boy or girl must have learned that his or her success 
is of honest interest to the preceptor, and that every form 
of correction and rebuke, as well as every word of encour- 
agement, is part of a discipline to aid toward better re- 
sults. It is the want of this mutual trust which so often 
interferes with the work of the schoolroom, for confidence 
is a tender plant and of slow growth. 

Time and thought being thus the requisites to enable 
the teacher to study and understand the untrained minds 
given over to him for leadings, how much opportunity has 
he for creditable results under the present régime, which 
severs his connection with each special pupil at an average 
of but little over four months? After that time his class 
enters upon similar relations with another teacher, who 
must begin anew this endless struggle with the impossi- 
ble. For no matter to what perfection of routine the 


‘|machinery of teaching may be adjusted, no matter how 


exactly the point of departure in one case may meet the 
point of accomplishment in the other, there must of neces- 
sity be some grating and jarring before the wheels move 
over the new switch. The instructor’s manner is differ- 
ent; he is quicker, or slower; he has less magnetism, or 
more ; his power of insight is of a different grade. The 
children are, to a certain sense, afloat. Between new 
studies, a new room, and a new teacher, they have lost 
their balance, and all the old landmarks have disappeared 
at once. 

I saw, the other day, in the Maverick Mills at Lowell, 
the most wonderful example of absolute exactness brought 
to bear upon so commonplace a process as the printing 
of cotton cloth. To produce a single pattern, nine en- 
graved rollers, each laden with a separate color, passed 
over the moving web at regular distances, each covering, 
line for line, the marks made by the one preceding. The 
effect was as accurate as if the design had been stamped 
by a single stroke. Each point had fallen, with the most 
beautiful distinctness, upon the similar point marked for 
it, and every new turn but deepened the clearness of the 
whole. If teaching were purely mechanical, and if its 
processes had to do with inanimate substance instead of 
living souls, there would be no cause for this homily. Its 
possibilities and limitations would be as well defined as 
those of the machine in the printing-room. The passage 
of each new instruction-roller over the passive mind would 
but intensify the effect of the other, and the result would 
be as clear-cut as an etching. But, fortunately, we have 
not yet attained this pitch of cut-and-dried perfection. It 
remains a distinct flaw, in any educational system, to have 
an intellectual impression, which has been commenced 
with earnestness and care, dimmed by the application of 
a new set of mental forces before its colors are dry and 
its work accomplished. The result must be always 
blurred and unhappy. 

If the pupil could continue for three or four terms with 
the same instructor, there would be few of these diffi- 
culties to overcome. The advantage gained by early 
study of the child’s character would be continued and in- 
creased by longer observation, while he, in turn, would 
work under the inspiration of a perfect understanding of 
the master’s methods, and of a consciousness of personal 
interest taken in himself. There would be less to learn 
in the manner of producing results, on the one hand, and 
more to help in the way of sympathy and mutual under- 
standing on the other. The waste of nervous energy 
which new analyses of faculty or disposition require, 
would be spared to the teacher, and the momentum of an 
oat if active force would be given to the progress of the 
child. 

Outside this most important aspect of the case as re- 
gards the intellectual well-being of the pupil, through this 
clearer insight into ways and means, there are many other 
good causes for a change in this especial phase of school 


discipline. We will content ourselves for the present with 
one only. Within the narrow bounds set for the semi- 
annual amount of work to be covered, there must neces- 
sarily come a sense of listlessness and mental fatigue on 
the teacher’s part, whom season after season finds travel- 
ing the same path, and turning ever at the same mile- 
stone. It cannot help becoming a monotonous exercise, 
even if enthusiasm in his profession has induced flower 
and fruit to grow along the way. A broader horizon, a 
longer and more varied route, would add zest to the step 
and light to the eye in the transit from limit to limit. 
Withjn reasonable bounds, the wider the duties which fill 
a life the better is each one performed ; for change of 
occupation induces healthfulness and freshness of soul. 
The same number of steps which would mean but agree- 
able and strengthening recreation in a morning walk, 
would become laborious and wearisome if taken in a 
treadmill, even with the most heroic devotion to the prin 
ciple of physical exercise. It is precisely this treadmill 
condition which now so often overpowers the conscientious 
teacher, and drags him down; and, of all others, it is 
precisely this unwise, too minute division of study which 
causes it. A plan which would extend the connection of 
the instructor with his class through a wider range of 
topics and treatment, and a longer interval of time, would 
be of infinite service. 

There is nothing in this proposal that could not be 
made easily feasible under the present system, without 
disturbing any of its carefully considered principles ; and 
for the single exceptional case which might be adduced as 
argument against it,—wherein the child improves under 
the friction of frequent change,—there would be a score 
benefited and strengthened by the newer method. The 
teacher should be allowed the privileges of using his best 
powers to get hold of the individuality of his pupils, and 
so form an alliance, which should facilitate present ad- 
vancement, but, more than all, lay the strong foundation 
of accuracy and earnestness in future character. Already 
the high and Latin schools follow, to some extent, this 
suggestion. Bor a year, at least, master and student re- 
main together, with longer connection in the case of cer- 
tain studies. If it is found valuable here, when the boy 
has already reached an age at which reason and ambition 
impel him to make the best use of his powers, how much 
more should it help while he is yet undeveloped in intel- 
lectual activity and at the mercy of the circumstances 
which surround him! It would be well worth our while 
to put this question to the practical test of application, 
and prove to our own satisfaction how much is to be 
gained by it. To an unprejudiced observer its absence 
certainly looks like a weakness and a blemish. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER HIMSELF.* 


BY J. A. REINHART, PH. D. 


THE MASTER TEACHING LOGIC. 


The master holds that logic is to be regarded and to be 
taught in every study in his school, and supports his view 
by a definition and an example. His definition is, that 

logic is the science of the conditions under 
which the mind can know,—the explication 
of the principles by which true knowledge 

may be attained. His example, bringing 
logic into every lesson, is that of Sir William Hamilton, 
distinguishing general logic from applied, and saying that 
“ Logie, in its particular applications, no longer remains 
logic, but becomes part and parcel of the art or science 
to which it is applied. Thus, logic applied to the objects 
of geometry is nothing less than geometry; logic, ap- 
As above, plied to the objects of physics, nothing else 
page 40. than natural philosophy.” Suitably to the 
mention in this connection of the name of Hamilton, the 
schoolmaster, taking example from “the great Lord 
Burleigh, who was used to carry always in his bosom 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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Cicero’s De Offciis with Aristotle’s Rhetoric, — these 
being complete pieces ‘that would make both a scholar 
and an honest man,’”’—would desire, as a logical in- 
structor, always to earry affectionately with him the last 
nine lectures of Sir William’s course in logic. The 


pepe waink. name, which the world will not willingly 
ing,—In Four 

Parts. 


The art of thinking correctly on all subjects of school in-|i 
struction would be an admirable education, carrying with|t 
it far more than would at first appear. 


present standpoint is, that the truths aimed at in school 
studies are of two kinds,—those certain and those probable. 
The truths of algebra and geometry are absolutely cer- 


tain; the truths of the physical sciences, merely proba-|thought and power of combination.” 


Hamilton’s 
famous treatise on logic emanating from that renowned 


group of scholars who gave fame and a|Xxxxyv. 


let die, to the sacred cloisters of Port|ness of the subject for himself. 
Royal, was called The Art of Thinking. |tance of the student’s cultivation of the power of method- 


Life and Cor- 
The most important practical consideration from the|respondence, 

Vol. page 
34. 


2. Adequate and methodical expression.—The master 


is not ignorant of the psychological importance of what 
Sir William Hamilton calls “Communication of thought 
as a means for the perfecting of knowledge.” He sees 


that the effort at full expression of thought 
on the part of the student leads him to a 
higher degree of energy by imposing the 
necessity of obtaining a fuller conscious- 
And feeling the impor- 


cal arrangement in recitation, disputation, and composi- 
ion, he recalls Dr. Arnold’s statement: “I care less and 
less for information, and more and more 
for the pure exercise of the mind ; for an- 
swering a question concisely and compre: 
hensively, for showing a command of lan- 


guage, a delicacy of taste, and a comprehensiveness of 


And considering 


ble. The fact that the degree of probability is very high|{his own mental development under the stimulus of teach- 
does not shake the master’s conviction ; the kind of cer-|ing, he concedes that Plato was right in saying, “To 


tainty is that of the probable. 


The authorities for this|teach is the way for a man to learn most and best,” and 


are many ; among the most expressive, the|also sympathizes in the sentiment of Dr. Robert Sander- 


Principles of — late Prof. W. S. Jevons: ** We can never/s 


Science, pare 
" edge of the laws and future events of the 
external world is only probable. The mind is quite capa- 
ble of possessing certain knowledge, and it is well to dis- 
criminate carefully between what we can and what we 
cannot know with certainty.” There is a stage in school 


instruction when this distinction must be made apparent 


on, “I learn much from my master, more from my 


recur too often to the truth that our knowl-|equals, and most of all from my disciples.” 


THE SOUTH OF TO-DAY. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, COLUMBIA, 5S. C. 


Washington’s birthday brings holiday to Southern 


to the learner, together with the assuring doctrine that}schools as well as Northern, but national holidays, like 
“ Probability is the very guide of life” ;|climate and productions, seem to be affected by change 


Bishop Butler's and the perception of these distinctions in-| 0 
Analogy, Intro- 


duction. 
ginnings of a true conception of logic. b 


The master makes a distinction also between the logie|n 
of learning and the logie of teaching. 
be studied in the acquisitive and acquiring mind, and dic-| 1 
tates the latter. ‘The logic of learning is largely an un-|e 
conscious possession on the part of the student; to raise 


f latitude. Christmas, which is celebrated in the South 


troduces into the student’s thinking the be-| by fireerackers, tin horns, and fireworks, seems to have 


ecome somewhat mixed with Fourth of July, while the 
ation’s birthday itself has lost some of its glory since 


The former is to|the historical event, one of whose memorials was shown 


1e the other day,—a silver goblet, inscribed “ Independ- 
nee Day, Dee. 20, 1860.” 


The holiday was ushered in by the booming of 


this unconsciousness to the full light of consciousness is}cannop, but a heavy rain prevented any other public 


the later work of instruction. 
processes,—the logical connection and order, dictated by|s 


The logic of teaching | demonstration. 


A gentleman told me recently that 
ince the negroes seem to have adopted Fourth of July, 


the end to be produced,—may be either a conscious or|the white people feel a little more desirous to celebrate 


The former condition is the 
The logical processes of 


an unconscious possession. 
one desired by the instructor. 


the instructor’s mind, and the logical operations of the | Jackson. 


Washington’s birthday. 
May 10, is the anniversary of the death of Stonewall 


The Southern Memorial Day, 


The great holiday of the colored race is Eman- 


learner, are therefore parallel, chronologically, but differ-|cipation Day, Jan. 1, celebrated this year by a parade 


ent in nature. t 
The logic of instruction aims at certain habitudes in 


the mind of the student : 


1. Clear and exact apprehension.—To apprehend a nation’s flag. 


hrough muddy streets and under threatening skies. 
But in spite of conflicting feelings in regard to national 


festivals, the heart of South Carolina is very loyal to the 


Since my arrival in November, during the 


phenomenon or a series of phenomena, to seize promptly | progress of the State Agricultural Fair, when flags with- 
the sense and meaning of a term, proposition, problem, or|out number floated over all the business part of the 
argument, is a rarer gift than is commonly supposed. city, I have had frequent proof that it is no half-hearted 


An acute writer observes that ideas are not coeval with| loyalty that animates the Southern mind to-day. To be 


sensations : 


Lewes: Bioy. hear, to touch. 


Hist. of Philos- 
ophy, page 525. 


sense. 
discrimination. 
here I discriminate, here I make a distinction in terms,” 
the master regards as his promising pupil. 


we have to learn to see, to}sure, the citizen of Columbia will bridle at any allusion 
Much more is it necessary |to the dark days of “ Radical Rule” in the last decade, 
to train students in the exact apprehension | or to the heartrending scenes of 1865, when Sherman’s 
of terms and propositions in their logical |torch lighted the fire that destroyed the city. 
The important point to be secured is the habit of | night eighty-four squares, including all the business houses 
That student who will learn to say, “ But|of the city, six churches, and many hundreds of beauti- 
ful homes, were laid in ashes. 
From his|of the Southern people, in regard to the war and its mem- 


In a single 


Yet the prevailing feeling 


reading and reflection he signalizes the|ories, is the one which has been so beautifully expressed 


Mill’s Logie. 
Book V., chap. 


iv.,Sec.3. Ham- tion as being, first, that of preconceived 


iiton’s Logie, — opinion. The faney of the learner, that 
Lee.XXXVIIL., 
page 392. he knows what he does not know, that 


he already sees what the master is try- 
ing to make him see,—this is a great source of error. 


Secondly, he 


Mill's Logic, 


Book V.,chap. ians are forcibly eloquent, namely, the 


iv., See. 5.; habit of not discriminating accurately be- 
Hamilton's t lly d b ; 
acts, Lest ween what we really do observe and what 


XXX., page 414; 
Jevons’ Logic, 
page 235; and 
Principles of 
Science, page 
402. 


we only infer from the facts observed. 
Mr. Mill well observes, “In proportion to 
any person’s deficiency of knowledge and 
mental cultivation, is, generally, his ina- 
bility to discriminate between his infer- 


chief errors to be avoided in this connec-|by their own poet, Father Ryan: 


‘* Furl that banner, for ’tis weary, 
Round its staff ’tis drooping dreary, 
Furl it, fold it,—it is best, 

. * * * * * 


Furl it, hide it, let it rest.’’ 
In alittle pamphlet, entitled ““ The Confederate Souvenir,” 


sees the great importance of guarding|after this tender requiem to the conquered flag, is printed 
against the error about which all the logi-|in larger type the full text of “The Star Spangled 


Banner.” 

Columbia has risen from its ashes, and with a hopeful 
spirit is trying to face the still unsettled problems that 
are the legacy of the history through which the state has 
passed. Seldom has a people been called to meet so 
many issues in the space of one generation. In the 
household of which I am a member is an old lady, who 
was born in Nassau before emancipation took place in 


ences and the perceptions on which they were grounded. |the British Colonies, and who came to the states in con- 


Many a marvelous tale, many a scandalous anecdote, |sequence of that event. 


owes its origin to this incapacity.’’ 


She tells me that she has “ lived 


through two fires of emancipation,” and has been accus- 


tomed to date the events of her life with relation to these 
two epochs, but that she finds herself referring to recent 
events as having occurred before or after “ Earthquake 
Night.” 

Eartuquakes. — For nearly six months earthquakes 
have formed the most interesting theme of conversation. 
[he slight shocks that are every few days reported here 
are scarcely perceptible, unless one happens to be lying 
quietly in bed in an upper story. But it is hard to forget 
that we are in an earthquake country. Even the three 
hundred feet of solid granite said to underlie Columbia 
sometimes fail to afford solid comfort, and one might al- 
most be excused for adopting the views of the negro ser- 
vant who, after begging permission to put to me a ques- 
tion, inquired “ How much land is there in the world for 
people to live on?” After receiving my answer he con- 
tinued, “The teacher tole us there was three times as 
much water as Jand, but ’pears like the land, then, is only 
like a little vessel with water all round it and under it.” 
“QO, no, not under it,” I said; but with face still more 
puzzled, he asked, “ What is under it, then?” Surely, 
what is under this earthquake belt? Don’t we wish we 
knew ? 

Tue Pusiic has been no change here 
more marked during the last few years, than the change in 
sentiment toward the public school. Almost all the larger 
towns have started, or are about to start, systems of graded 
schools for all the children,— black as well as white. 
However personal sentiments toward the negro may vary, 


as well as estimates of his mental ability, there are few 


communities or influential persons who now oppose negro 
education. Our new governor, in his December inau- 
gural, spoke wise and true words on this subject of public 
education, and South Carolina seems to have adopted, in 
regard to all her children, the correct views of the good, 
Irish mother in a Massachusetts village, who said she 
should send Eddie to school because he was so bright, 
and she should send Tommy to school, too, because he 
wasn’t bright. 

The graded schools have met with opposition from 
many quarters. There were the teachers of numberless 
private schools, who did not wish to have their business 
interfered with; there were the taxpayers, who did not 
wish to educate other people’s children ; and there were 
high-minded unsympathizers, who were accustomed to 
think that free schools were only for the children of the 
very poor. 

There are dangers also to which these schools are 
liable. The Southern mind believes in intrusting much 
to competent leadership, and from the nature of things 
the organization and control of the schools is mostly in 
the hands of one man. So much the better, so long as 
that one is devoted and competent. There is danger, 
also, in such a new enterprise, which depends for its sup- 
port on popular favor, lest the teacher may be tempted to 
make devices and sensational methods take the place of 
genuine work. 

Success ATTAINED.—But it would be interesting to 
Northern teachers to note the success that has really been 
attained in some of these Southern schools in so short a 
time. One may find here schools and school work that 
can well bear favorable comparison with those that are 
judged good according to the best Northern standards. 

But most of the people of the Southern States live in 
the country ; and there, if one may believe reports, the 
average public school stands on a very low plane. With 
a school session lasting but a small part of the year; with 
no books, or those of the most miscellaneous assortment ; 
with no blackboard, and no equipment, except what the 
teacher carries, is it strange that the schools accomplish 
very little? Yet evenin the “ pine barrens” of the great 
“ sand-hill belt,” is not a good teacher the one requisite 
for a good school ? 

The Peabody institutes have done much in showing the 
people the need ‘of organized schools and well-prepared 
teachers. Each summer protracted institutes in two de- 
partments, white and colored, are held in the large cen- 
ters. The impetus given to public schools in the South 
by this distribution of the Peabody Fund has been very 
great. 

Spring has come. She is already several weeks old. 
From my window I look through branches of “sugar- 
berry” trees covered with little tufts of yellow-green 


blossoms. The apricot trees are almost past their bloom- 
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ing, while the great, pink cups of the tulip-magnolias are 
just at the height of their season of magnificence. 

Earty Summer. — The fresh shoots of lettuce, rad- 
ishes, and green peas give promises of being ready at 
an early day to tempt all waning spring appetites. The 
flower beds, which have been sweet all winter with violets 
in sheltered corners, are now gay with hyacinths, jonquils, 
and the pink or flaming red clusters of the Pyrus Japon- 
ica. So when the hours of school are over we walk 
through the wide streets, gazing at the gardens, made 
beautiful at all seasons by the rich evergreen of ivy, 
mock orange, and the Spanish bayonet, but now enlivened 
by the gayer, fresher colors of spring time ; on toward 
Arsenal Hill, where the eye looks beyond Sidney Park 
and the Congaree River to the distant hills softened by 
the mists and glow of sunset, and then we turn back say- 
ing “‘ Hail Columbia,” and set ourselves to the work of 
preparation for another day of school. 


ENGLISH IN THE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS.* 


BY FRANK A. HILL, 
Head Master English High School, Cambridge. 


Assuming that an ideal of adequate training for the average boy 
has taken a recognizable shape, it may be asked whether, as things 
now are, it can be realized or not. If not, shall anything hitherto 
required for admission to college be abated, changed, or dropped ; 
and if so, what? May there not be as many grades of adequate 
training as there are minds to be trained, so that one’s boast shall 
be another’s shame ? And if so, shall there be a minimum stand- 
ard with an expectation of general high attainment, or a maximum 
standard with an expectation of all degrees of attainment ? Most 
of the New England colleges are meeting such questions by requiring 
of the candidate, without abatement of other conditions, that (1) he 
shall have read complete articles of seven or eight representative 
writers; (2) that he shall write, on some subject drawn f om this 
reading, a brief composition correct in spelling, capitals, punctu- 
ation, grammatical expression, and paragraphing; (3) that he shall 
correct specimens of bad English. 

The general tone of this plan the fitting schools approve, and they 
will loyally work for its success. It is not strange, however, since 
they are in the thick of its execution, if they have a lively sense of 
the distinction between a scheme on paper and a scheme in working. 

* * * * * * 

In handling this problem it must not be forgotten that on our 
side are such stubborn facts as flesh-and-blood boys and girls, teach- 
ers restricted in number, and, by a sort of indirection, even in 
capacity, by the supporting power of the public, and limits of 
physical and mental endurance reached too soon by both. Your 
plans are flexible ; our facts are far from being so. 

To find the drift of opinion about the question submitted to me, 
I made inquiries of the following schools: The Boston Latin, Rox- 
bury Latin, Phillips Andover, Phillips Exeter, Boston Girls’ High 
and Latin, Cambridge Latin, Chauncey Hall, Norwich Free Acad- 
emy, and the high schools of Fall River, Newton, and Worcester. 
Now what reports come from these schools ?__{ Numerous interesting 
quotations from letters were here made.| From these letters, from 
the known views of teachers, and from the nature of the case as 
seen by the fitting schools, I draw the following conclusions : 

1. The general plan of the English requisitions is wise. I find 
no protest against its threefold nature,—the reading, the writing, 
and the correction of bad English. 

2. In the quantity of reading assigned the limit has certainly 
been reached, and probably passed. Harvard’s proposed increase 
for 1891 and thereafter is unwise. 

3. Owing to frequent changes the public high school is generally 
forced to handle its college and non-college pupils in separate liter- 
ature classes. ‘To bring them together, on the basis of these cha- 
meleon lists, would, under the free textbook law, involve a heavy 
annual expense. ‘To keep them separate means that wastefulness 
of money and mind that grows out of needlessly multiplying classes 
and studies. If colleges would change their lists less from year to 
year ; if, further, they would include permanently in their lists enough 
of representative American or modern English writers to employ 
college as well as non-college pupils during the first year or two of 
the high-school course, the relief to the high school would be very 
grateful. 

5. There is a divergence of views as to the relative advantages of 
reading in the slow and close way, and of reading in the rapid and 


large way. 
6, I find everywhere a sense of pressure. 
* * * * * 


Waiving further inferences, let me pass to another phase of my 
topic; namely, What is an adequate training in English ? 

The teaching of English in the schools is often assailed. A con- 
spicuous arraignment for deficiencies in this teaching comes from 
Professor Hill of Harvard. The criticism isso sweep- 
ing that not one of the great fitting schools escapes. ‘‘ The meth- 
ods of the schools,’’ he says, ‘are radically defective.’’ The evi- 
dence he finds in the tedious mediocrity of thousands of composi- 
tions written at the Harvard examinations. ‘‘ Every year Har- 
vard graduates a certain number of men,—some of them high schol- 
ars,—whose manuscript would disgrace a boy of twelve; and yet 
the college cannot be blamed, for she can hardly be expected to 
conduct an infant school for adults.’’ ' 5 I cannot conceal 
my conviction that there is something wrong either in the nature 
of the tests, from which comes so gloomy an outlook upon the work 
of the schools, or in the inferences drawn from these tests, or in 
both. ‘* Not a hundred of the 5,000 manuscripts examined ”’ (not 
one in fifty, not two per cent., you will notice) ‘‘ are creditable 
either to the writer or teacher.’’ - . + How can a statement 
like this be proved ? . « «+ [have here twenty-four English 

ap: ns, representing a class fitting for college in the Cambridge 
atin School. ‘They were written this week as a regular school 
exercise. The subject was sprung upon the class. They were 
limited in time to one hour, and wrote with lead pencils. They 
* Based upon read before the New 
Colleges ana Preparatory Schools. 


knew in advance, however, that some topic would be taken from 
Bracebridge Hall. Please note that this work was not done for 
me, nor at my request, nor in my school. Learning incidentally 
that there was to be such an exercise this week, | asked to exam- 
ine the papers. If in this lot there is but two per cent. of credit- 
able work, then there isn't a creditable paper here, for the pres- 
ence of such a paper means four per cent. at the lowest. The fact 
is, that considering the extempore nature of the work, the limited 
time, and the immaturity of the writers, three fourths of them are 
creditable in their English. They are not free from mistakes. 
Some faults are glaring. They are not pure, subtle, profound 
analyses of character. Who expects such work under the condi- 
tions ? As to outward aspects, I confidently set them over against 
all the letters I have ever seen of literary and cultured men. As 
to substance, there is enough in them to prove good instruction be- 
low, to put a great gulf between them and the untrained, to show 
that there is a power behind the pen, to prove that the writers have 
read to some purpose, to show up in fairly sharp outlines ‘*‘ Dolph 
Heyliger,’’ to produce in me an effect diametrically opposite to 
that confusion and bewilderment into which the reading of two or 
three hundred compositions on the ‘‘Story of the Tempest ’”’ 
plunged Professor Hill; enough, in brief, should the Youthful 
writers do equally well at an examination for admission to Harvard, 
to lift, without aid from another school in the land, the mortifying 
percentage of two to at least five or six. I believe that this work 
is a fair sample of the English work done in the better fitting 
schools, 

* * * * * 

Now if this work is creditable and the Harvard examination 
results are not creditable, then there must be something disas- 
trous in the conditions under which the college examination is con- 
ducted. Passing from a reasonable measure of success in the 
schools to failure at the door of the college needs explanation. 

But these pupils were from a fresh reading of Irving. True. 
it isa more serious matter to write on some topic which may be 
chosen from a range of six or eight writers, eight or ten great 
works, scores of minor articles, hundreds of scenes and characters, 
and thousands of pages. . . My conviction, therefore, is 
pretty strong that the schools are doing creditable work, in spite of 
their poor showing at Harvard examinations. This contrast ought 
not to surprise us. One of the commonest experiences of life for 
wise and cultured people, as well as for striplings, is to do well 
under one set of conditions and wretchedly under another set. . . 
‘* What reason is there why, in the nature of things, a boy who 
talks well should not write well, if he can be made to use his pen 
as naturally as he uses his tongue? No reason, if we can get rid 
of that if that is the lion in the way, namely, the mechanical difti- 
culties of writing.”’ . . . . The difficulties are not mechan- 
ical merely, but intellectual and moral. J/, as Professer Hill goes 
on to say, teachers will convince pupils how essential good English 
isto good scholarship; if pupils will write matter enough to 
overcome the manual difficulties; ‘f mistakes are never passed 
by uncorrected; if the pupil is made to see the reasonableness 
of punctuation and grammar rules; 7f the pupil is led to ac- 
quaint himself with the essentials of good English; if the pupils 
put their real selves behind the pen; if the pupil’s mind 
takes hold of subjects as of a game of ball; if pupils are 
taught that, to have movement in their compositions, they must 
have it in themselves; if they can only be made natural and spon- 
taneous; ‘f/f they are made to take an interest in the great writers: 
if this, if that, if the other,—admirable ‘fs all of them, and sug- 
gestive of right lines of effort,—in these i/s, I say, there is some- 
thing akin to a continuous begging of the question. The problem 
still remains, in every one of them, how to realize it in fact. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


TuurspAyY, APRIL 21.—Charlotte Bronté, ‘‘Currer Bell,’’ an 
English novelist, born at Thornton, Yorkshire, in 1816, Her first 
successful work was Jane Eyre, an Autobiography (1847), which 
was very popular. Her other chief works are Shirley (1849) and 
Villette (1852). Died, March 31, 1855. 


Fripay, 22.—-Anne Louise Necker de Staél (commonly called 
Madame de Staél), a French lady of great genius, and a celebrated 
authoress, born in Paris in 1766. Her first celebrity she owed less 
to her writings than to the powerful personal impression she made 
and her remarkable conversational powers. During the first stage 
of the French Revolution she was a political power. Being a de- 
cided adversary of Napoleon, she was banished by him several 
times. After the fall of Napoleon she returned to Paris, where 
she died in July, 1817. Her two most prominent works are Cor- 
inne, onl’ Italie (1807), the account of a journey in Italy, and De 
U Allemagne (1810), the result of her visit to Germany. 


SATURDAY, 23.—William Shakespeare, a world-renowned poet, 
borr at Stratford-upon-Avon, in 1564. Of his childhood little is 
known. It is not known when he began to write plays, or which 
he wrote first. His first published play appeared in 1594. His 
dramas are too well known to need enumeration. He died April 
23, 1616. 

SATURDAY, 23.—James Anthony Froude, an eminent English 
historian, born at Totness, Devonshire, 1818. He was educated at 
Oxford, and became a Fellow of Exeter College. His principal 
work is a History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth. As a historian, Mr. Froude’s merits are of a high 
order. Among his later works are, Caesar, a Sketch (187), and 
Thomas Carlyle, the First Forty Years of his Life (1882). He 
also edited Carlyle’s Reminiscences, and the Final Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


TUESDAY, 26.—Immanuel Kant, one of the profoundest meta- 
physicians that ever lived, the founder of the Critical (popularly 
called the Transcendental) School of Philosophy in Germany, was 
born at Koénigsberg in 1724. He died Feb. 12, 1804. Although 
his writings embrace a great variety of subjects, his fame rests 
chiefly upon his achievements as a metaphysician. As a deep and 
close thinker, he has perhaps never been surpassed. 


TUESDAY, 26.—Alice Cary, a talented poet and prose writer, 
born near Cincinnati, O., in 1520. She had but the slight advan- 
tages of education furnished by occasional attendance at a country 
school. She first attracted attention by some sketches of rural life 
published in the National Era; afterward published several vol- 
umes of poems and other works, including three novels, Hagar: a 
Story of To-day, Married, not Mated, and Hollywood, Her sketches 
of western life, entitled Clovernook, were very popular, both in 
America and Europe. Her poetical style is graceful, and of a high 
order of merit, and her prose is perhaps even better than her verse. 
During the later years of her life she made New York her home, 
where she died, Feb. 12, 1871. 


— We have noticed that those teachers nsually succeed best who 
have considerable snap and energy, combined with a little love and 


a good deal of common sense.— Albert Watson, Hampstead, N. H. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
How to conduct a class with few questions on the part 
of the teacher is a great problem. 


Ir is high art to know how to make the pupils do the 
talking in recitation, talking naturally, intelligently, 
grammatically. 


Ir was a young teacher full of enthusiasm whom we 
heard teach a class in geography with unusual skill. The 
lesson was on the Chinese Empire, and these were some 
of the questions and remarks that indicate his style of 
handling them: What country do we consider to-day? 
Has any one of you ever been there? Have you known 
any one from there to talk with about the country? Have 
you read anything besides what is in the textbook? Have 
you used your imagination any? Can you recite as though 
you knew the things you talk of from observation instead 
of from the book? Very well; make it as mucha matter 
of direct knowledge as you can. 


Oxusxcts are serviceable in leading to a knowledge of 
numbers, certainly as high as ten; but there is no facility 
or felicity with numbers until there is no thought of 
objects in connection therewith. It is not difficult to find 
object-work in number-teaching that does not materially 
differ from the old-time vice of counting on the fingers in 
addition. All processes naturally drop the objects, even 
in thought, the moment rapidity or complexity is sought. 
Objects are the staging, in which the process is built, but 
when the time has come for launching, away with all these 
things. ‘The more abstract the process, the better. It is 
this thought-freedom that makes the discipline valuable. 


PRODUCTION MAPS. 


Production maps are quite a feature in modern methods 
in geographical teaching, opening up the industries of the 
people of all nations in a manner likely to be remembered. 
We have seen many applications of this principle. Supt. 
G. A. Robertson, of Augusta, Maine, has made some 
elegant wall maps, showing the products of each section 
of each continent. They are large, distinct, and complete, 
and can be clearly seen across the room. He indicates 
the home of all animals of value in manufacture or com- 
merce, and the place of abundant natural yield of vege- 
tation which serves the purposes of food for man and 
beast. An idea may be given by a crude representation 
of the northern section of Europe. His maps are pre- 
pared with great perfection, but it will serve our purpose 
as well to outline Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic Sea. 
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In the Martin School, Boston, we have seen some clever 
devices for indicating the same, and most schools now 
utilize some special means of interesting the pupils in this 
phase of geography, leaving a permanent impression of 
what a country is in its natural yield of animal and vege- 
table life. 

Supt. G. I. Aldrich, of Quincey, Mass., has the pupils 
do the most elaborate work of this kind, and yet it is as 
simple as it is complete. They draw a map upon paper 
less than ten inches square. Selecting colored crayons, 
the pupil makes a key to his map by having each color 
indicate some product. One map had fourteen colors. 
Then, according to the taste of the pupil, the products are 
indicated on the map, Some merely make a cross of the 
appropriate color ; others make dots ; others short, straight 
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Each gets from this map-making a clear idea of the pro- 


ductions of the world. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—(XIX.) 
RY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
ELEMENTS AND THEIR CoMPOUNDS.—(Con.) 


Lead, Pb. 
Supplies. —Galenite, lead acetate, zine, lead, HNO3, HS, potas- 


lines; others shade the region with the proper color.|2 


+ SnCl,. 


ing on the coal, and that which remains. 
pins are composed. 


=SnCl,-+ Hg,Cl. (2.) Hg,Cl, + SnCl, = Hg, 


Exp. 146.—Uses of tin. Heat a small piece of tin 


plate on charcoal. Observe the coating on the coal. Infer 
what has burnt off, and why. Observe that which remains. 


State of what tin plate is composed. 
Observe the coat- 
Infer of what 


Infer what it is. 
Exp. 147.—Heat a pin on charcoal. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 
116. What are the principal uses of zinc? What properties 


sium chromate, H.SO,4, borax, platinum wire, litharge, sodic car- een 


bonate, linseed oil. 

Erp. 134.—Heat a small bit of galenite on charcoal 
before the blowpipe. Observe the change in the solid, the 
color of the coating on the coal, and the effect of the 
fumes when breathed in carefully. IJnfer the two sub- 


stances in galenite. 
Exp. 135.—In an acid solution of lead acetate 


117. Why are the zines of a battery amalgamated ? What is the 


chemical action in the battery ? 


118, What is galvanized iron? Why is iron thus treated ? 
119, Which is the best test for zinc ? Why? 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 


Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 


(Pb(C,H,O,).) suspend a strip of bright zine. Observe | 


what collects on the zine. Jnferthe reaction. State how 


lead may be extracted from its compounds. 

Exp. 136.—Allow pieces of lead to stand in well water 
and in distilled water for a day or two. 
collects, and in which there is the more. 
is, and any danger which this suggests. 


VIRGIL IN THE VERMONT ACADEMY. 
Mr. H. M. Millard, principal of the Vermont Academy, sends 


Observe what the following : 


We have no uniform method of teaching Virgil, but try to adapt 


Infer what it] the method to the class. We read it after another Latin-reading ; 
Cesar, Sallust, Ovid, and Cicero being read first. alway 
make a specialty of scanning at first till a good degree of facility is 


We always 


Exp. 137.—Formation of Compounds. Heat some lead acquired. Then we try to have our scholars enter into the spirit of 


in nitric acid (HNQ,). 
has formed. Dilute and filter the liquid. 


r " nfer wh the writer; to recognize his wonderful powers of imaginative de- 
Cheers Gaeta. fe i scription. I insist on the right choice of a word, and that the 


(The white translation should not be reduced to time prose, but as far as pos- 


precipitate on the filter paper is lead dioxide (PbO,). sible should have some of the original beauty. I compare similar 


3Pb + 8HNO, =? 
Exp. 138.—Tests for the presence of lead. Toa por- 
tion of the clear liquid of Exp. 137 add a few drops of 
HCl. Observe the effect. IJnfer what has formed. Write 
the reaction. To another portion add a little H,S solution. 
Observe the color. Infer the reaction. 
Exp. 139.—To another portion of Pb(NO,), add a little 


potassium chromate, K,CrO,. Observe the color of the 


precipitate. Jnfer the reaction and the name of the pre- 
cipitate. State any use of it. Add to Pb(NO,), a little 


dilute H,SO, and o/serve the color of the precipitate. 
Infer the reaction. State the different ways of detecting 
lead in a solution. 

Exp. 140.— Uses of lead. Make a borax bead as in 
Exp. 152; dip it into litharge (PbO), and heat again. 
Observe the color of the glass. Refer to the exercise in 
glass working on the first paper, and infer the effect of 
the lead on the glass. 

Exp. 141.—To another portion of the lead nitrate add 
a little sodic carbonate, shake. O+serve what forms. 
Let it settle; filter off the liquid; add a few drops of lin- 
seed oil, mix thoroughly. Spread out 
the filter paper and leave it till dry. 
Infer the use of the oil. 


Infer what forms. 
Observe the appear- 
ance of it. 

QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


112. What are the principal uses of lead? What properties 


make it useful ? 
1153. What is the action of water on lead pipes? Why danger- 
ous? What is the best test for its presence ? 


114. What are the poisonous compounds of lead? What is an] - 


antidote for them? Why ? 
115. What are the uses and formule for litharge, red lead, sugar 
of lead, chrome yellow, white lead ? 


Tin, Sn. 

Supplies. —Tin foil, HCl, HNO;, H.S,mereuric chloride, NH,OH, 
tin plate, pin. 

Exp. 142.—Formation of Compounds. Add tinfoil to 
HCl in a test-tube; boil on the sand-bath. Odserve the 
effect. Infer what forms. Dilute and keep for later 
experiment. 

Exp. 143.—Boil Sn in HNO, in a similar manner. 
Observe the action. IJnfer what forms. What does this 
teach about HNO,? Take some of this precipitate on 
charcoal and heat with the blowpipe. O/serve what forms, 
and the incrustation. 

Exp. 144.—Tests for the presence of tin. Toa part 
of the tin chloride (SnCl,) solution add some H,S. Ob- 
serve the color of the precipitate. Add NH,OH and boil. 
Observe the effect. Infer the reaction. 

Exp. 145.—To another portion of the tin chloride add 
some mercuric chloride (HgCi,). 
the precipitate at first, then any change. (1.) SnCl, + 


* Copyright, 188¢, 


passages with each other and try to have them keep the whole thing 


In our opinion the study of Virgil should follow that of Cicero, 
The numerous poetical forms, in Virgil, of both words and construc- 
tion, the new vocabulary employed, the almost entire departure 
from the prose arrangement of words and the knowledge of Prosody 
required, all combine to make its study far more difficult than that 


of Cicero, and better adapted to the more mature pupil. 
N. SMITH, Instructor in Latin, 


CASSAR IN THE FALL RIVER (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL, 


The scholars reciting to me in Cesar have studied Latin one year. 
My aim is to have them acquire, as soon as possible, the ability to 
see at a glance the syntax and analysis of a Latin sentence. To se- 
eure this I give daily drills on the syntax of the portion of the 
text translated. Frequently exercises are given in translating con- 
nected discourse from English into Latin. The sentences are so 
framed as to require the use of constructions that scholars have 
difficulty in recognizing. I find that the use of the subjunctive and 
infinitive moods, the change of moods in passing from the direct to 
indirect discourse, and the translation of the ablative absolute in 
accordance with English idioms, are points that must be dwelt upon 
and reviewed again and again. As much time as possible is taken 
in tracing the derivation of English words from the Latin, and 
Latin derivatives from their primitives. ‘The meaning of new words 
in each lesson is called up, and the effort made to increase the 
scholar’s vocabulary as rapidly as possible. During the year it is 
my intention to read three books of Cesar’s Com mentaries with that 
portion of the class not fitting for — — — with those pre- 

i re, JOHN M. MACKENZIE, 
a Submaster Fall River High School. 


THE HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM. 


The Hemenway gymnasium of Harvard University is ‘* the fore- 
most gymnasium in the world.’’ It was erected at a cost of 
$110,000 through the munificence of Mr. Angustus Hemenway, of 
Boston. The cost of furnishing it with the various appliances which 
give it so great superiority as a place of physical training was over 
six thousand dollars. The interior view represents the main hall 
with its appliances, on either side of which are the dressing and 


HEMENWAY GYMNASIUM, 


bath rooms, the rowing (or pulling) room, the public and private 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


well connected. They give synopses of the different books, andjI | offices, while the basement jhas eight bowling alleys, the base-ball 


have them often give word-pictures from memory. I often will try 
tolead them into sore discussion on any question that is raised ; ¢. 9:5 
the character of neas, and the wrongs of Dido. With it all, of 
course, due attention must be given to construction, derivation, ete. 

I especially try to emphasize geography and antiquities, etc., as 
well as history and mythology. I think Virgil isa mine of wealth 
from which to dig almost inexhaustible riches. It impresses me 
every time I go over it with the genius and learning of the author. 
2 pee tire of teaching it, and never attain to my idea with my 
classes. 


THE LATIN IN THE COURSE OF STUDY IN THE FALL 
RIVER (MASS.) HIGH SCHOOL, 


Our school year is divided into four terms, ten weeks each. 
During three of these terms we spend four days a week on the text 
of Cicero, reading, altogether, seven orations and sometimes eight. 
We carefully review daily the translation of the day previous, then 
take up the advance, giving the greater part of the time to questions 
in grammar, history, and biography, suggested by the text ; especially 
noting the subjanctives, their force, and the rules governing them. 
(This daily review is the only one that we have during these terms. ) 
The pupils are held accountable for a thorough knowledge of the 
notes, which, in our edition,—Hanson’s,—are excellent and full. 
One day in each week, one division,—the college,—devote to Latin 
prose, in which, as far as practicable, the Ciceronian words and 
forms are used. ‘he last term of the year we carefully review all 
the work of translation, giving especial attention also to exercises in 
the prose, and, if possible, to sight-reading. We habitually, in 
translation, call attention to nice distinctions in meaning between 


Observe the color of | similar Latin expressions, and strive to cultivate rather the habit of 
carefully and accurately rendering the text than that of rapid trans- 


lation. If time allowed we should be glad to devote a short time 


| each day to retranslating by the pupils of their own rendering of 
short passages, 


room, the fencing and sparring room, the lavatories, ete. The 
building contains about a thousand lockers for clothing, but even 
this large number is as yet insufficient for the applicants, and more 
will have to be constructed. Beginning in 1880 with 450 lockers, 
the demand for them has steadily increased at about the rate of one 
hundred per year. 

This increase in the use of the gymnasium is one of the indica- 
tions of the intelligent appreciation of the advantages of proper 
physical training which has been developed under the admirable 
system inaugurated by Dr. Sargent, a system which has been fitly 
characterized in the report of the National Bureau of Education 
‘On Physical Training in Colleges’ as ‘‘ more comprehensive, prac- 
tical, and scientific than any hitherto attempted or adopted in any 
college.’’ 

The cost of conducting this department is now about ten thousand 
dollars per annum, which, considering the number of those who 
receive its benefits, is certainly a very moderate expenditure. 

An admirable article in the February number of the North Ameri- 
can Review for 1883, from the pen of Dr. Sargent, places in bold 
contrast the older notions of physical training with the true idea of 
symmetrical development of the physical powers. So far from 
being a mere school for gymnasts, the Hemenway gymnasium has 
become, under the Sargent system, an indispensable adjunct to the 
best intellectual training of the gollege. Its method is to examine 
the needs, remody the defects, and bring out the whole physical 
powers of each individual man, so that he will be capable of doing 
his best work in any and every department. While boating, base 


ball, and other popular pastimes are not excluded from Harvard 
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College, they have no special prominence in the Hemenway gym- 
nasium. They are made subsidiary to the higher objects of the 
school; they are regarded as pastimes, recreative exercises, to be 
taken during the hours of pleasure and relaxation. They are also 
found in some instances to furnish a stimulus to thorough self-dis- 
cipline when the moral stamina of the individual would not alone be 
sufficient. 

It will be impossible, in the space allotted to this notice, to give 
any just idea of the genius or details of work in the Hemenway 
gymnasium. The best source of information yet published is the 
report on physical training by the National Bureau of Education 
above referred to. It is, however, gratifying to know that oppor- 
tunity will now be given to common school teachers and others to 
see and try it for themselves, through the arrangement just an- 
nounced of a summer course of physical training for teachers. In 
this course the whole system of lectures, examinations, and exercises, 
condensed from the work of the winter course for teachers, will be 
given, with special adaptation to those who are to become leaders 
and organizers of similar schools. 


AMONG THE REPORTS. 


M. L. HAwLey, Supt., GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


Attendance.—Nothing connected with schools reveals the character 
and value of their work more completely than the school register. 
To the expert in such matters the law of cause and effect is not 
more unvariable than the rule that poor attendance means poor 
school,—poor school, poor attendance. Whatever the incentive 
which brings children to school a portion of the time, their regular 
and constant attendance depends very much on the influence and 
magnetism of the teacher. They can easily be disheartened and 
made to feel dissatisfied with themselves and their surroundings by 
unskillfal handling. Lack of tact, withholding needed encourage- 
ment, disagreeable tones of voice, spasms of ill-ternper, unjust accu- 
sations, sarcastic remarks which are felt all the more keenly because 
the child is conscious of its own weakness and helplessness,—all 
these are potent causes of tardiness, irregular attendance, and 
truancy, 

But granting the influence and work of the teacher to be all that 
can reasonably be asked, some common bond of interest which stim- 
ulates pupils to work for a given resalt is still very helpful. It 
supplies a motive which is tangible, and thus helps them to go 


through tasks whose value and importance are as yet but dimly 
comprehended. Associated effort is no less stimulating to them 
than to children of a larger growth. This object is effected by our 
practice of allowing schools to be dismissed an hour earlier on 
Fridays for perfect class attendancs during the week. 

Absence from sickness. —Slight colds, headaches, and other pains 
which, by nursing and attention, would become serious troubles, 
pass away and are forgotten under the life and excitement of the 
school. Children can easily be led to think they are sick, and to 
become morbidly anxious about their condition if there is nothing 
else to take up their attention. Injudicious remarks by parents or 
friends may influence their imaginations and fill their minds with 
imazes of dissase, and thus prepare the way for its inroads. 

The suspension of schools on account of bad weather rests on 
rather uncertain grounds. I would suggest the appointment of the 
truant officer as the proper person to give the signal, because of his 
close connection with the schools and the convenience of having 
some one always at hand to attend to it. 

If some one also could be found who could tell beforehand what 
the weather is to be, instead of having to wait until after the event, 
it might save some grambling. ‘This ought not to be a very diffi- 
cult matter in a seafaring town, where the weather-wise are sup- 
posed to abound. Iam the more convinced of this because of the 
number of people who, if questioned at ten or eleven o'clock, are 
sure they knew all about it at eight, and who, at any rate, can tell 
in the afternoon all about the weather in the forenoon. 

The habit of watching the weather and dwelling on its hardships 
tends to weaken the courage and fortitude of children, and make 
them shrink from facing storms which those of an earlier day meat 
without a thought of harm. It is sometimas amusing to meet a boy 
on his way to school, encased in rubber garments from head to heel, 
with an injured look on his fave and a dejected air pervading every 
movement of his body, grumbling because the storm-signal has not 
been struck. As a matter of fact, children whose parents provide 
them with every protection in the way of clothing, are the first to com- 
plain, if it chance to be stormy when the school-bell rings, while 
those who are poorly clad, half shod, and none too well fed, seldom 
grumble, being used to all kinds of weather. ‘To them a session on 
stormy days is a godsend, because the schoolroom is the most com- 
fortable place they can find. 

Teachers sometimes add to this distress of mind by remarks in 
the hearing of the scholars about the dreadful state of the weather, 
Indeed, it sometimes happens that they have an equally forlorn 
look themselves, and then the atmosphere of the schoolroom is dole- 
ful enough. A few, bracing, cheerful words from the teacher 
would have a magical effect and tend to counteract any bad results 
from exposure. 

Methods of teaching have been greatly changed. Instead of the 
disconnected word and alphabet system, the teacher now appeals at 
once to the child’s understanding when it enters school. . . . . 
Any study which calls for the exercise of pure memory, and does 
not use the principle of association, is difficult for a trained mind. 

The kindergarten is the proper place for little ones, if they must 
be sent to school to lighten the burden of overtaxed mothers. 

The most successful teachers in primary schools are those who 
are willing to wait for the mind to develop and gain a little strength 
before it is brought in contact with written forms. Like the wise 
farmer, they know the importance of tilling the soil properly and 
sowing good seed before attempting to reap the harvest. 


EASTER LILIES. 
BY JESSIE F. 0’DONNELL, 


The Easter lilies tall and slight, 
With golden anthers gleaming, 
Within their waxen bosoms white, 
Of holy things are dreaming, 
And stirring softly, say apart : 
'* Blessed are the pure in heart.’’ 
—In April Chautauguan, 


FACTS. 
Educators in the Nation’s Capital, 
WORDS, 

Polite used to apply to glass or marble surfaces, which we now be ree Paras 
style polished. SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 

Equivocation was originally the hiding of a real difference under OF THE 

Preposterous, now a useless word, once meant a reversing of the DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
true order of things. OF 

Prevaricate meant, in its prime, a straddler with distorted legs ; THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
one who, in honor bound to do one thing, was, through collusion AT 


with the opposite party, doing the reverse. 


PANAMA CANAL, 

Consider briefly the importance of the canal for the commerce of 
the world in general. The following table shows, in round num- 
bers, the distance in miles saved between various ports: 

Names of ports. Distance by Dist by Pan- Distance 


London or Liverpool to San Cape Horn ama Canal. saved. 
Francisco, 8,200 8, 700 
Havre toSan Francisco, . . 16,100 7,900 8,200 
London toSydney, . .. . 16,400 10,900 5,500 
HavretoSydney, . .. . . 16,100 10,600 5,500 
Bordeaux or Havre to Valparaiso, 10,900 7,450 3,450 
London to Sandwich Islands, . 14,900 7.900 7,000 
New York to Valparaiso, 5 10,600 3,900 6,700 
New York to Callao, . . . 11,200 3,000 8,200 
New York to Guayaquil, . . 12,000 2,400 9,600 
New York to San Diego, ‘ 15,400 3,700 11,700 
New York to San Francisco, . 15,900 4,200 11,700 
New York to Vancouver, . 16,600 4,600 12,000 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Jet is a variety of coal. 

There have been 267 Popes of the Church of Rome. 

A new railroad in Mexico uses steel ties, which, it is said, will 
last for forty years. 

The government of Formosa has contracted for a telegraph to be 
constructed on that island, 

The waters of *‘ Soda Springs,’’ Idaho, have been bottled and put 
upon the market. A western Saratoga exists in southern Idaho. 

Petroleum has been discovered in good quantities on the D. & R. 
G. Railroad in eastern Utah. Desert land has suddenly acquired a 
value. 

Congress has authorized eighteen war ships to be built as a begin- 
ning for a new navy; nine of these are being built, five are de- 
signed but not begun, and four are not yet designed. 

Mobile and Montgomery are becoming the most important cities 
on the Gulf of Mexico. They, with Birmingham, are growing rap- 
idly, and attracting much capital from all parts of the country. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“WHO WROTE IT?” 
ANSWERS TO MARCH 24, 
61. Benj. Franklin, 1706-1790. 95, Longfellow. 
62. Lucey Lareom, 1826— 96. James T. Fields, 1817-1881. 
63. Geo. P. Morris, 1802-1864. 97. Whittier. 
64. S. Woodworth, 1785-1842. S. Holmes. 
65. Francis Scott Key, 1779-18143. 99. James R. Lowell, 1819— 


Wasuineaton, D. C., Marcu 15, 16, AND 17. 


[Continued from last week.}| 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16, 


The meeting was called to order at 9.00 a. m. by President 


Young. 
Duties of Officers and Teachers. 


A. P. Marble, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools, of Worcester, Mass., 
read a paper on the ‘‘ Powers and Duties of Officers and Teach- 
ers, Absolute and Relative.’’ 


School officers are the agents of the public for the administration 
of the public schools; teachers are those who give instruction, The 
functions are sometimes combined in the same person; for exam- 
ple, the superintendent may be intrusted with the duty of a normal 
school teacher, or the principal may be empowered to hire teachers. 
The duties of the teacher are not known by specific laws; there is 
scarcely a word in the statutes defining what a teacher is to do ex- 
cept that he is to have a certificate, and make out returns. The 
only other requirement for teachers is of a very general but com- 
prehensive character relating to the teaching of morals. On the 
other hand, all the duties of school officers are specifically men- 
tioned in the laws. This is due to the fact that the school and the 
teacher are ancient iustitutions while the officer is a new creation, 
made necessary by the schools becoming public. What a teacher 
is to do is known by long-established usage, like the principles of 
the common law. It is by subtracting from this that we learn how 
much still belongs to the teacher; and by adding to the duties of 
trustees of incorporated schools those duties prescribed by law, we 
find what belongs to the officer. ‘To the teacher, for the purposes 
of the school, belong all the best powers and duties of the parent. 
The teacher is the school, and the highest duty of the school offi- 
cer isto employ the best of teachers. Direct contact with pupils and 
all the internal administration of the school belong to the teacher. 

The officers, called trustees, committees, directors, boards of 
edneation, or what not, organize schools, hire teachers, select 
textbooks, fix courses of study, ete. They may admit to school 
any pupil, or expel him or the teacher for cause satisfactory to 
themselves. But however great the authority and duty of both 
teachers and parents, the parents are not relieved of duty, and no 
power ought to be exercised as against parents when it is possible 
to avoid it, for the highest usefulness of schools is found in the in- 
telligent co operation of parents, pupils, teachers, and officers; 
and local interest and intelligence must support the school, or our 
system will fail. 

Discussion. 

B. A. Hinsdale, LL.D., of Cleveland, O., opened the discussion. 
He spoke in high terms of Dr. Marble’s paper, but confined his re- 
marks to a single feature. Dr. Marble tells us that in former 
times school officers did not exist. The business or practical side of 


66, Eliz. Stuart Phelps, 1844— 100, Longfellow. 


education, for the most part, was not in the hands of educators 
themselves. But a process of differentiation began, and the result is 


67. ‘* Gail Hamilton.”’ 101. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

68. Francis Bret Harte, 1837— 102, E. P. Whipple, ISL9-1886. 
69. Wm. D. Howells, 1837— 103. J. G. Holland, IS19-1881. 
70. Frank Stockton. 104. Edward E, Hale, 1822— 
71. Thomas B. Aldrich, 1836— 105. T. W. Higginson, 1823— 
72. Celia Thaxter, 1835— 106. T. S. King, 1824-1864. 

73. ‘HH. .,’? Helen Hunt 107. J. T. Trowbridge, 1827— 


Jackson, 1851-1884. 108, Whittier. 
74. Charles D. Warner, 1820— 10. Longfellow. 
5. Wash. Irving, 1783-1859. 110. Lowell. 
76. James F. Cooper, 1780-1851. 111. H. W. Beecher, 1815-1887, 
77. Wm. C. Bryant, 1794-1878. 112. Holland. 
78. Wm. H. Prescott,1796-1859. 113. John Fiske, 18— 
79. Mark Hopkins, 1802— 114. Irving. 
80, R.W. Emerson, 1803-1882. 115. Mark Twain,’’? 
81. Nath. Hawthorne, 1804-1864. 116. Lowell. 


82. Irving. 117. L. T. Townsend, 1S— 
83. H.W. Longfellow, 1807-82. 118. Samuel Bowles, 1826-- 
84. J. G. Whittier, ISO7— 119. John Burronghs, 1I8S— 
85. O. W. Holmes, 1809— 120, Edward Eggleston, 1IS— 


bo bo bo be be be bo 


. E. P. Roe, 1I8S— 

. Andrew Carnegie, 1S — 

. Eugene Schuyler, 18 — 

. Bradford Torrey, 18— 

. Frances H. Burnett, 
. Nikolai Gogol, 1810-1852. 
. Ivan Turgénief, 1818S— 

. Lyof Tolstoi, 18283— 


86. Longfellow. 

87. Irving. 

88. Edgar A. Poe, 1811-1849. 
8% Wendell Phillips, 1811-1884. 
90, Charles Sumner, 1811-1874. 
91. Harriet B. Stowe, 1812— 

92. Hawthorne. 

93. John L. Motley, 1814— 

94. R. H. Dana, Jr., 1815-1868. 


“THE TRUE RING,” 
The following lines, from a letter which I received last week, 


have the true ring: 

‘* Such a time as I have had in school for the week past! I went 
home tired at night, and came back disgusted in the morning. I 
couldn’t control myself or the scholars either. We had a fine time 
of it for a few days. But one night, when [ couldn’t endure it any 
longer, I saw that I had forgotten my individual scholars and had 
been working simply for a good appearing school. Next morning, 
when I went to school, I felt that [ loved every chick and child 
there, and now the sun has come from behind the — i 


- 
“ISHMAEL DAY.” 


Mr. Editor :—Will you oblige your many readers and subscribers 
by publishing the poem ‘‘ Ishmael Day,” in the JouURNAL? It is 
frequently spoken in our public schools, and is from the Speaker's 
Garland : 100 Choice Selections. 
we do not know the author. 5 

Pascoag, R. I., March, 1887. 

We are in receipt of many communications like the above, and 


of school supervision is essential to secure good schools. 


the school officer of to-day. In a sense the development of the 
school officer has been at the expense of the school teacher, but the 
growth of education has made this necessary. Dr. Marble also 
tells us that while the powers and duties of the officer are defined 
in positive law, the powers and duties of the teacher are not, and 
to find out what they are we must go to custom and usage, to his- 
tory and tradition, which are a kind of common law. This isa 
very unimportant distinction, and suggests some very important ob- 
servations : 

1. From its very nature, the work of the teacher cannot be de- 
fined in positive law. Formal duties can be thus defined, but not 
instruction and training. These can be discussed in all their feat- 
ures, but who would attempt to crystallize them in a statute? If 
that were once done it would be the worst case of the ‘* machine ”’ 
in education ever seen. 

2. There is great reason for congratulation that the work of the 
teacher rests on the basis that it does. To change the work of the 
officer we must change positive. law, while to change the work of 
the teacher, discussion raising the popular ideals of character and 
life and elevating the education of the teacher suffices. 

3. The common law that gives us the powers and duties of teach- 
ers, changes with cities and states, even more than the positive 
which defines the powers and duties of officers. Much, in fact al- 
most everything, depends upon local ideas, usages, traditions, and 
the ability and force of teachers and supervisors. Thus in one 
place the superintendent practically coutrols the choice of teachers, 
in another even a hint from him would be considered an imperti- 
nence. ‘The same may be said of books, and ina less degree of 
courses of study. Here, officers, the country over, exercise too 
much influence and teachers too little. This is a place where the 
teaching body needs to be strengthened fur the good of the schools. 

Dr. Hinsdale was followed by G. E. Latham, Supt. of Schools 
of Danville, Ill. ; J. M. Green, Supt. of Schools of Long Branch, 
N. J.; W. E. Sheldon, editor of the AMERICAN TEACHER; W.N. 
Barringer, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J.; and L. 8. Cornell, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction of Colorado. 


County and City Supervision. 

The second topic for the day was taken up, ‘‘ The Best System 
of County and City Sehool Supervision,’’ and a very able paper was 
read by Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania. 

The duties of school officers were fully outlined, both their ex- 
ternal and internal duties. School supervision requires the erection 
of buildings, their care and furnishing, the selection of and certificat- 
ing teachers. This work requires great prudence, avoiding incom- 
petency; also the important work of determining the grades, the 
courses of study, the kinds of apparatus and textbooks suitable to 
the various grades. The county superintendent should be the chief 


It is popular among teachers, but | officer of the local inspectors, reporting to the state superintendent. 


Discussion. 


W. R. Comings, City Supt. of Norwalk, O., said a good system 
We must 


regret that it is not often possible to comply with such requests. |), beyond the system to the fruits. The superintendent should 


We sometimes reprint poems on literary subjects, on famous people, | not be a mere gatherer of statistics. 
or upon occasions, especially when such cannot be easily found else-| tendent should be turned into more yital channels, 


The energy of the superin- 
He should be 


where, but that mentioned by our correspondent is so readily ob-| an educational leader. 


tained from other sources that we do not feel that we can afford 


space for it in our already over crowded columns, 


(Continued on page 292.) 
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dustrial, mental, and moral training. It has sent out 
Journal of Education. 


strong and self-reliant young men and women as teachers 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WE print in this issue extracts from Mr. Frank A. 
Hill's able article on “English in the Preparatory 
Schools,” read before the last meeting of the Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools. We are sorry not 
to reproduce also the interesting discussion which followed 

this paper; but we must content ourselves with stating 
Brewer, 170 State Street, Chicago, authorized to receive adver- that Dr. Scott of Phillips-Exeter Academy, Ww. C. Collar 
vicinity. 


and 
All letters pertaining to the editorial and business management, and all of the Roxbury Latin School, Byron Groce of the Boston 


One WixeniP, Editor. of THE JOURNAL should be addressed 9/7 4+: School, and others, bore witness, in confirmation of 
THI LL 18 SE DERED 

STOPPED AND ALL ARREARAGES 4)! lait the speaker’s views, to the large percentage of creditable 

| work in English done under favorable conditions, in their 


for the colored schools of the South, and has solved the 
great national problem of the best means of planting a 
Christian civilization among the Indians of our land. 
The record is one rarely equaled in educational history,— 
more than six hundred graduates and about two hundred 
and fifty undergraduates are now teaching. They have 
under their care and instruction about forty-five thousand 
colored children in public schools. One hundred and 
thirty-eight Indian students are now receiving instruction 
not only in the elements of education from books, but 
also in the industries, such as wood-working in many 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
W. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. 


1 
ota for THE JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER for Chicago 


THE CONTENTS. respective schools. 
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Title on ireat Subject, Logic,’ forms; blacksmithing and iron-working farming, tailor- 

The South of Today, THere will always be more or less clearly defined op- ing, dressmaking, printing, machine-knitting, saddlery, 

| « 197] position to all effort to advance. There will be sluggish shoemaking, tinsmithing, brickmaking, wood carving, 
Classical ——— oe 6 6 © 8 1 people who live in perpetual horror of hearing the order,| horticulture, and domestic work of all kinds. 

Quickstep sleepy people, whose chief torment in life This great philanthropic work is very largely due to the 

Notes and Queries, , 199 is the necessity of waking up; sensitive people who think intelligence, zeal, and devotion of Gen. S. C. Armstrong, 


Educators in the Nation's Capital.—Semt-annual Meeting of the 


Department of Superintendence of the National Educational every word of advocacy of improvement is intended as a who has, by his genius and matchless services, done this 


| Editorial: Notes, 20 criticism of themselves,—their skin is so thin that a word, | »rand work for the country in the education of the Negro 
Tho Necessity of Harmony, never so kindly, has breath enough in it to/and Indian races. We rejoice to learn that his seriously 
| them all “ goose flesh”; frantic people, who live impaired health is being gradually restored, and that 
Brit Mention, ©. eee 2ot|with both eyes open and spectacles on to see mischief|there is a well-founded expectation of his ultimate com- 
Maveachusctts Legislature,” . . . . g4{abead and create a mob or a panic by rallying other fran- plete recovery. His loss to the Institute and the work 
Is There Any Difference? people in opposition ; conservative people, who have! would be irreparable. He should be relieved of the finan- 
205 | but one word in their vocabulary, “Whoa.” Let us cial burdens that have pressed heavily upon him. It is 
numbered with any one of these. proposed to lift this burden by a partial endowment of 
_— ee eS Ue five hundred thousand dollars, as a foundation for a per- 
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Tue success of our “ Frivolities” is greater, even, than petual work for the Negro and Indian races of our coun- 
selves, and we believe the teacher can laugh as heartily, a 

who regard it as wise and timely. We are glad to state as 


ExPERIMENTAL work in the high schools seems to be ‘ov i , ’ 
that there has been already some response to the appeals 


on a boom. 


Srupy your own voice to take the fret all out of it, and 


your face to take the scowl all out of it. 


Ir is easy to criticise industrial education in the ab- 
stract, but it is not so easy to see its working and not be- 


lieve in it. 


WHATEVER else the school does, or does not do, it 
must awaken intellectual activity and furnish intellectual 


leadership. 


Tue school may do several things incidentally, but it 
must not be freighted with the work of the home, the 


shop, the state, or the church. 


Tue School Board of Cleveland has asked the Ohio 
Legislature for power to levy a tax on themselves of one 
fifth of a mill on a dollar, for Manual Training and Do- 


mestic Economy. 


would have nothing but the best, and Mr. Hills is clearly 
without a rival in this art. Although he has done, and 
is doing, the best work of the kind on some of the most 
quoted periodicals of the land, we wanted his best and 
over his own name; and though it tested our courage not 
a little, we secured it as we have several other superior 
things for our readers, and its success justifies the ex- 
penditure. There is nothing merrier, keener, jucier, than 
his corner in this JouRNAL or Epvucation. It is a 
pleasure to know that we can send our readers, each week, 
fresh, bright, convulsing sense and satire, justice with 
jokes, wisdom with wit. Mr. Hills is in his line what 
Breckenbridge and Fessenden were seventy-five years 
ago with their “‘ Modern Chivalry ” and “ Terrible Tract- 
oration ”’ style, what Cozzens was with his ‘ Sparrowgrass 
style, Judge Haliburton with his “Sam Slick” art. The 
day has now come in which that which is absolutely the 
best can be commanded every time by the JouRNAL OF 
Epvucation, in the name of the teaching fraternity, and 


ILLITERACY must go. 
trained. It is in the air. ‘The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company has recently appropriated $25,000 for the 
establishment of a technical school for railroad mechan- 
ies, and votes to give $20,000 annually for its mainte- 


The hand and eye must be|for its enlightenment and enjoyment. 


B. B. Snow, Superintendent, Auburn, N. Y., presents 


a unique report, which shows the tact of a journalist and 


nance. 


of this kind. 


To be reconciled to our shortcomings is to fail, says 
Ruskio, and no one knows what this means better than 
the teacher, who, content with things as they are because 


they have always been thus, is a failure already. 


must perfect our work every day, must see wherein we 
err, must rectify our mistakes, must be always advancing. 
This is not advocating change for the sake of change, the 
new for the sake of the new, but it is advocating a steady 
improvement and a uniform discontent with our short- 


comings. 


This is but the first of many similar enterprises 


the acumen of a lawyer. The paragraphing of his spe- 
cial department, the tables comparing nationalities in dif- 
ferent years, the abstract from the annual report of the 
commissioner of education, the publication of district 
boundaries, rules, and regulations, and legislative enact- 
ments, are unlike anything we have seen elsewhere. He 
does not favor the introduction of manual or technical 
training in connection with regular school work. He 
says : 

‘I have counseled moderation in making changes, even those which 
seemed desirable, believing that what is new is not necessarily an 
improvement upon what has proved acceptable in the past, and that 
it is wise at times to 


‘ Bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 


It is due to the pupils that they should have the best books, because 


NApoLEon was always at his best against great odds, 
and this is true of many people. 
not naturally develop strength in such persons. 


no matter how excellent the teachers, the textbook is an impor- 
The schoolroom does | tant factor as the basis of what is taught. 
It is al-|to be chary in recommending changes of textbooks, for the public 


Experience has led me 


ways a misfortune that the teacher is with those who as-|#!most invariably condemns a change, and the conflicting views of 


sume that his knowledge is perfect. One hears blunders 
on the part of teachers that pass unquestioned, when they 
would be challenged anywhere else in the world. The mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the politician, the mechanic, meets 


the superiority of one book over another in the minds of those hav- 
ing the selection to make, render a change very obnoxious.’ 


THE HAmpton NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INsTI- 


those who enjoy criticising him, the teacher rarely ; and 
those who will only work under criticism suffer in conse- 
Encourage pupils to criticise your language, 


quence. 
your methods, your work. 


TUTE in Virginia has done a work for the education and 
Christian civilization of the Negro and Indian races that 
merits the hearty recognition of all philanthropists. Its 
fundamental idea is character-building by means of in- 


for money, both for current needs and for endowment. 
Enough to encourage the friends of the Institute has been 
done ; enough remains to be done to challenge the largest 
liberality, and we trust the good work will go on, and the 
requirements of this institution will be promptly met. 


Gustavus J. Orr, State School Commissioner of 

Georgia, in his last report just received, presents the 
progress of the public schools from their inauguration in 
1871 to the close of 1885. 
It is practically impossible for the states that have 
always had a public school system to appreciate the diffi- 
culties to be overcome in a state older than the majority 
of the Northern States, but whose school system is only 
sixteen years old. At the end of three years they had a 
total enrollment of but 83,677. In 1885 they had an en- 
rollment of 309,594. The gain has been steady through 
these years, and the average attendance compares well 
with many of the states where the system has become a 
part of the life of the people. Three-fifths of the total 
school population, white and colored, are enrolled in the 
public schools. The great difficulty is, that the schools 
are of short duration, three months being the average. 

He thinks that competent lady teachers can be secured 
for $30.00 per month. At this rate, in order to furnish 
schooling, 45 pupils on the average to a teacher, it would 
require $1,260,000 to sustain the schools six months. 
This makes no allowance for operating the system. 
There are 150 high schools in the state, with 321 teachers, 
with a total of 10,493 pupils. The high schools are inva- 
riably for white pupils. There are 966 elementary pri- 
vate schools, with a total enrollment of 35,396 pupils, of 
whom three-fourths are white. 

Georgia has 520,000 inhabitants, one-third of the entire 
population, who cannot write their names. Of these, one- 
fourth are white persons. 

Mr. Orr boldly advises that the state should make pro- 
vision from their own resources for a four months’ school, 
and that local funds be raised to extend it to six months. 
He advocates a direct tax, and says that one-tenth of one 
per cent. on the taxable property, added to the present 
aggregate school fund will produce a sufficient amount. 

The other matter of special importance is the means of 
providing the 7,000 competent teachers which the state 
needs. College graduates will never teach these country 
schools. The money expended in their education has 
fitted them for work that will pay better. What they 
need, and what they must finally have, is normal schools, 


which shall have for their chief end the thorough prepar~ 
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ation of teachers for the country schools. Twelve or 
eighteen months bestowed upon one previously taught in 
a country school would fit her very well for entering upon 
her life work as a country school teacher. A supply of 
teachers thus equipped for their work would make the 
country schools very effective. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


There is always a time and a season for every good 
thing, a time when it counts for about twice as much as at 
any other time, and supplementary reading counts for about 
four times as much from April till July as at any other 
time in the year. The regular readers of the school have 
been almost learned by heart; and as birds moult their 
feathers, as change is the order of the day in all vegeta- 
ble and animal life, a change in readers, bringing some- 
thing fresh and joyous into the schoolroom, is in order. 

The danger at this season is that the weary teacher 
will be more exacting, and, if ever fretful, the approach 
of the close of the term intensifies that tendency. Pupils 
are now beginning to be restless and languid, doing less 
in quantity and poorer quality of work, failing to respond 
to any attempt to goad them on. We have known many 
teachers to resort to a lively campaign in supplementary 
reading at this season of the year with admirable results. 
It is worth your while to try it in whatever grade you 
may be teaching, for happily the publishers have now 
supplied an abundance of the best material for every 
grade, from the first-reader class to the senior class in the 

high school. 


THE NECESSITY OF HARMONY. 


The public school system will be tested in the next 
twenty years as it has never been in the past. Political 
mistakes have led one great party into humiliation, and 
unless all signs fail, the other is in danger of courting 
misfortune; the church, and every branch thereof, is in 
an excited state, and blunders are already of freqfent oc- 
currence ; capitalists have made stupendous mistakes, and 
now the laborers are blundering. 

The public school has thus far escaped any serious mis- 
takes. This is due to the fact that it has modified its 
methods and rejuvenated its principles without general 
publicity or agitation. As a rule, American schoolmen 
have had the grace to moult old, conservative, fossilized 
methods as the pine sheds its needles, growing and matur- 
ing the new before discarding the old, and then gently 
tossing them off, one by one, silently, unostentatiously. 
As the pine is ever green, while obeying the laws of 
springtime, so the school methods have been toned down 
and tuned up without calling in the critics and the cranks. 
We have great faith that the wisdom of the past is to 
characterize the near future. It would be a disaster, in 
every way, for the public-school idea to make blunders 
such as are disturbing the church, politics, capital, and 
labor, and it behooves educators to bear and forbear, to 
labor and to wait, careful ever not to create an eddy of 
public criticism. Uniformity of conservatism would be- 
calm the system; uniformity of radicalism would be more 
speedily disastrous, and wreck it at once. Two parties 
within the profession, one for radicalism and the other for 
conservatism, would most surely and speedily destroy the 
confidence of the tax-paying public. To advance slowly, 
with patience and caution, with brains and common sense, 
should be the aim of the profession, individually and 


collectively. 


A PLEA FOR VARIETY. 


A child in a city school recites his arithmetic lesson 
about one thousand times in his grammar course, he reads 
about seven hundred times, he spells upwards of six hun- 
dred times, until school life becomes somewhat monot- 
onous, and he welcomes the slightest change in subject, 
in manner of presentation, and in the way of conducting 
the school. A program is a good thing, but it is well to 
depart from its rigid order sometimes for the sake of va- 
riety. The opening exercises should be varied. How- 
ever meritorious a given method is, the exercises will have 
more effect if they are out of the usual course for a day 
or two, the return to the regular exercises then becomes a 
change again. ‘Take for illustration the schools in which 


the Scriptures are read; some teachers always read from 
the Psalms, which, with all their beauty, become monot- 
onous. In such cases the reading of parables or some 
choice selection from the descriptive parts of the Bible, or 
from its biography, furnishes variety. Another in- 
stance: if a teacheris accustomed to write extra examples 
upon the blackboard for the pupils to copy, he will find 
it admirable by way of variety to dictate them instead. 
Those who make all their examinations written can ac- 
complish much by oral examinations, thus testing the 
different processes of the mind, bringing different chil- 
dren to the front, paying a premium thereby upon power 
in oral expression, which usually counts for nothing in 
test work. 

If a class has been reciting history orally for weeks, 
variety will lend interest, by having a lesson or two writ- 
ten out from memory; by this method a child can tell 
what he knows of each part of the lesson instead of one 
part. In advanced classes this may be done without the 
slightest suggestion in shape of questions or topics. In 
geography, if the capes, bays, or other things, have 
been recited in the order of their locality, it is an ad- 
mirable test to have them name them in the order of 
their size or importance ; if cities or towns have been orally 
named by their regular title, it awakens the class to vary 
this by styling Detroit “The City of Straits,” Cleveland 
“The Forest City,” Philadelphia “The Quaker City,” 
Mississippi ‘‘ The Bayou State,” Illinois “The Prairie 
State,’’ Wisconsin ‘‘ The Badger State,’’ ete. 


“A DESERVING CASE.” 


The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has received and forwarded for 
the aged teacher the following sums : 
$136.25 
Teachers of Humboldt School, Milwaukee, Wis., 2.00 
By Providence Journal : 


Previously acknowledged, ° 
” 


E. S. . . . 5.00 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Garibaldi is to have a statue erected to him in Rome, costing 
$200,000, 

— The first public school in Baltimore, Md., was opened on the 
21st of September, 182%). 

— Madame De Staél, although personally very unattractive, was 
regarded as dangerously fascinating. 

— While a child, Christiana Nilsson worked with the rest of her 
family in the fields and on the mountain-side. 

— A work by Meissonier, 104 x 144, illustrating a horse soldier on 
outpost duty, is the costliest water-color in the world, being valued 
at over $8,700. 

— Milton used twice as many Latin as Saxon words, but he used 
the latter so much more frequently that in the Paradise Lost 
eighty per cent. are Saxon, and in L’ Allegro ninety per cent. 

— Sheridan, according to Byron, wrote ihe best comedy, the 
‘School for Scandal’’; the best opera, the ‘‘ Duenna’’; and the 
best farce, the ‘‘ Critic’’; and delivered the most famous oration 
of modern times. 

— In commemoration of the Queen’s jubilee, 25,000 persons were 
liberated from prisons throughout India. This is one-third of the 
whole number of prisoners. Women were selected for liberation in 
preference to men. In cases of imprisonment for debt the govern- 
ment paid the debt. 

— Among the orders of knighthood in Great Britain and Ireland 
are: The Garter, the knights of which wear the badge of the order 
suspended from a blue ribbon ; the Thistle (Scottish), green ribbon ; 
St. Patrick (Irish), sky-blue ribbon; the Bath, crimson ribbon; 
the Star of India, light-blue ribbon, with white stripes near each 
edge; St. Michael and St. George (Saxon), blue ribbon, with 
scarlet stripe. 

— Perhaps no university chair in the world has had such a suc- 
cession of distinguished occupants as has the Smith professorship of 
the French and Spanish languages and belles-lettres at Harvard. 
The professorship was established seventy years ago, and George 
Ticknor held it for nineteen years. His successor was Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, who held it for eighteen years; and James Rus- 
sell Lowell, who has just resigned, held it for thirty-one years. 

— One of the librarians of the Mercantile library in New York 
City was asked the other day, ‘‘ What book in this library is the 
most popular ?’’ He replied, ‘* Ben-Hur. For the last year and 
a half it has been called for oftener than any other book we have.”’ 

— Teacher (giving directions for standing): ‘‘ Stand with your 
heels together, toes turned out, making an angle of forty degrees.’’ 
This was followed by a look of bewilderment on one boy’s face. 
T.: Well, Tim, do you know what I mean? do you know what a 
degree is? Pupil: Yes, sir. T.: What? P.; Sixty-nine and 


one fourth miles. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS, 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Joking, laughing, jesting, chaffing,— 
Runs the world away. 

Groaning, sighing, moaning, crying,— 
Drags each leaden day. 


All the very wise are merry ; 
All the dull are sad. 

Don’t be stupid, even if Cupid 
Won't let you be glad. 


Joke together sunny weather, 
Rainy days the more ; 

Just you mind that, and you'll find that 
Life is not a bore. 


Take life’s pleasure in full measure, 
Take of grief but half. 

Choose the right side,—that’s the bright side,— 
Come, why don’t you laugh ? 


Just a common-place mind reader could tell what nine-tenths of 
the young women you meet are thinking about now-a-days. What 
could it be but that new Easter bonnet ? 

The might be written another way: Go it while you're 
young, and when you're old, you can’t. 

What a sadly pathetic thought it is that to some one, somewhere, 
the oldest minstrel joke is new! 

It is not true that a man cannot talk with the waiters in the Bos- 
ton hotels unless he speaks Greek fluently. If he can speak San- 
serit, he is all right. 

When a man punctuates the life out of his MS., as some of the 
language-sharps do, the reader is apt to find more points than point 
in his paragraphs. 

What a vain, foolish creature the hen is! Now the lobster lays 

from 6,000 to 12,000 eggs a year, and never cackles once. Go to, 
vain hen! yea, verily, go three, or four! 
The girl who keeps a diary faithfully wauts to be mighty sure 
that she keeps it under lock and key. And if she doesn’t want to 
bring down her gray hairs in sorrow to the grave, she must never 
read it over when she gets old. 

What is the use ‘in playing ball all summer to determine the 
championship ? The Boston papers decided that right away when 
Kelly came. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The late Professor Connington could recite the works of Virgil 
and Homer from beginning to end. 

— John Mulrany, painter of ‘‘ Custer’s Last Fight,’ is at Beau- 
voir, painting a portrait of Jefferson Davis. 

— Professor Turner, the Edinburgh anatomist, gets $20,000 a 
year, the highest salary paid any professor in the world. 

— The honorary degree of Doctor of Science has been conferred 
on Prof. Alexander Agassiz, of Harvard, by the University of 
Cambridge, England. 

— Dr. Holmes, in his ‘f One Hundred Days in Europe,’’ speaks of 
‘Mrs. Phelps, our Minister’s wife, who is a great favorite alike 
with Americans and English.’’ 

— It is proposed to erect at Kennett Square, Pa., a Bayard 
Taylor Memorial Library, and the hope is that a sufficient endow- 
ment will be secured to make it free. 

— Boston was the first city in America to pay special attention 
to its architectural appearance, and it has the reputation of being 
architecturally the handsomest in the country. 

— Of late the Prussian Minister of Education has had several 
applications made to him to admit women as students at the univer- 
sities. His reply is that women are not to be admitted as regular 
students at any Prussian university, nor at any of the medical 


schools. 

— Sidney Luska (Harry Harland), the popular young author, is 
but twenty-five years of age. As It Wus Written hashad a sale of 
50,000 copies, and the French translation of it is in the fortieth edi- 
tion. The Yoke of the Thorah, his latest work, is now being pub- 
lished. 

— Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski, the Polish poet and essayist, is 
dead, at the age of 75. He was born in Warsaw in 1812, and in 
early life took an active part in politics. His writings were volu- 
minous, comprising more than 300 volumes. ‘The emperor of 
Austria had made him a Commander of the Order of Francis 
Joseph. 

— The friends of hom«opathy and the Boston University School 
of Medicine are making an appeal for needed funds. The good 
work which this institution has done in the past is too well known to 
need recapitulation; it would seem to be necessary, therefore, 
merely to state that, at the present, the school needs more and 
larger laboratories, additional scientific apparatus, more surgical 
appliances for the patients under its care, special instructors on sev- 
eral important subjects connected with medical science, to increase 
largely its library that the students may have direct access to the 
most recent medical publications, a larger museum in which may be 
placed valuable anatomical, pathological, and physiological studies, 
more free scholarships with which to assist young men at a point in 
their lives when a little aid may mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. It especially needs an endowment of at least two 
hundred thousand dollars to enable it to properly sustain depart- 
ments essential to a complete medical education, and provide 
means for instruction which shall make it not second to any med- 
ical school in this country. 


— Superintendents are ordering the March AMERICAN TEACHER 
in suffieient quantities for every teacher of elementary grades to have 
a copy. Its success is beyond our expectation, which is saying 


much, 
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H. S. Jones, Supt. of Schools of Erie, Pa., said the frequent 
change of directing power is one of the chief sources of failure. 
School directors change too often. The superintendent must bea 
helper, a counsellor, and a guide. We need more supervision to 
strengthen the teachers. 

Prof. W. H. Bartholemew, of the Female High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: The superintendent must be a skilled man in the de- 
velopment of mind. He outlined the system of supervision in use 
in Louisville. The teachers are always consulted in the work of 
education. That supervision is best that does not seem to super- 
vise. The secret of power and influence is discovered when there 
is little outside show. A wise superintendent will listen to the 
voice of those experienced in the work. He favored a fixed tenure 
of office. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The Department met at 7.30, with Commissioner N. H. R. Daw- 

son, of Washington, in the chair. The topic was, 


Industrial Education in our Public Schools. 


Col. F. W. Parker, of Normal Park, Ill, opened the discussion, 
and criticised at length the paper published some time ago by Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, Mass., on this subject. He said that 
it was best to confine the discussion to the fundamental principles 
of education. A noted educator had said that the use of tools was 
entirely imitative, and not educational. In reply to this he said 
that every language is learned by imitation; but because it is so, 
would be no reason why languages should not be taught in the 
schools. Continuing, he said that the character is the working out 
of the possibilities of nature. All education is the formation of 
character. At every stage there are conditions, and that is growth. 
There is only one thing to give a child, and that is to help his 
growth and development. It is possible to foreordain what a 
child will be. He believed in the highest technical education that 
could be given, and everything that is done in education should be 
done with a view to the best possible growth. In regard to the 
kindergarten teaching he said that Mrs. Shaw and other distin- 
guished teachers in that school were doing more for education than 
all the legislatures in the country. The power of a child trained 
in the kindergarten is most marked always. Industrial training is 
the training that makes the body. He said that the importance of 
the work of the schoolroom could not be overestimated. All edu- 
cation was the formation of habit. The motto of the country 
should be, ‘‘ Each for all, and all for each.’? The means for each 
man to work ont his own salvation must ve given to all. The 

question of industrial training was the question of how it would 
develop character. The question was, how much industrial training 
could be introduced into the schools ? He would only introduce 
what the intelligent teacher demanded, and then it would be seen 
where the manual training came in. 

Secretary Dickinson’s Paper. 

Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Boston, read a paper on this subject, taking ground in 
favor of broad general training as the best preparation for special 
industrial pursuits beyond the school period of life. 

Mr. Dickinson, in his paper, called attention to the end the pub- 
lie common schools should endeavor to accomplish for their pupils. 
‘This end is a symmetrical development of the faculties, rather than 
special training, which has for its object the ability to earn a living. 
It is because there is a human education, which should precede the 
acquisition of special professional or industrial skill, and which will 
have a tendency to elevate the individual above the narrowing effects 
of any profession, or tvade, or occupation, and bring him to his special 
work with a trained mind and a manly spirit, that we may estab- 
lish public educational institutions to be supported by a general 
tax, and gather all the children into them for a common course of 
study. The spirit which the individual brings from the public 
school to his special work is of more importance, as far as either 
public or private utility is concerned, than that sort of special skill 
which public schools will ever be able to communicate. After the 
disciplinary studies have been taken, then the industrial, technical, 
and professional schools should open their doors and offer to all 
who desire to enter the advantages of a special education. It has 
been found that those who take up the work of life with minds 
trained to observe, to analyze, and to reason, joined with that self- 
control which enables one to turn his fall attention to whatever he 
desires to do, soon outstrip all others in the race of life. High 
schools and colleges complain that pupils who enter these institu- 
tions are in no way fitted for scientific study; and when the pupils 
graduate into practical life, they, as a general thing, do not seem 
to be prepared for the duties of citizenship in a free state. The 
schools are now in some danger of being confused with work that is 
not in harmony with their purposes. The object of public school 
life, then, is not to teach special professions, nor occupations, nor 
trades, nor to practice those exercises which produce mere manual 
dexterity, but to develop the child, and bring him to his special 
work with trained faculties and an honest purpose. 

Mr. Newell of Baltimore moved that the paper of Hon. J. W. 
Dickinson be referred to a special committee of three, to report at 
the next session. Carried. 


Superintendent Powell’s Paper. 

The third paper was given by Hon. W. B. Powell, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Washington, D. C. 

He said the question had already been taken out of the hands 
of the school teacher and decided by the public. The public school 
should build upon a// the faculties of the child. Handeraft is 
essential to this new country of ours. The people have looked into 
the workshops and seen men of inventive power and genius that 
have come by the training of the hand. This kind of training has 
developed a sixth sense. The schoolmaster has never done this 
work. Handeraft has added to the sum total of human thought, — 
has awakened also new thought. Eye and the hand do the bidding 
of the judgment; machinery has centralized labor, and the appren- 
tice can learn in a brief period to use the invented machines, and 
thus has reduced apprenticeship-to the minimum. So much of gen- 
eral culture in handcraft is demanded by the people as will shorten 
the hours of labor. Every child should be educated to be self- 
supporting and productive to the wealth of the state. Children 
should be taught to do something for themselves and for the public. 
There is no danger of crowding from the introduction of manual 
training. It is practicable, as has been proved by experiment. It 
improves the pupils’ power in mental work. ‘‘ The what in teaching 
is always more difficult than the how.’’ There is no more difficulty 
in introducing handcraft into the common public school than there 
has been in introducing music and drawing, * Manual training has 
come to be engrafted upon our public system, and come to stay. 
It will unite the intellectual to the physical sense. oma 

Discussion. 

H.W. Compton, Superintendent of Schools of Toledo, O., entered 

upon the discussion extemporaneously. He outlined what is being 


done in the city of Toledo in manual training, and bore testimony 
to the enthusiasm and earnestness of the pupils receiving a 
in manual training. The boys have done their shop-work and daily 


mental school-work, generally, with eminent success. The depart- 


i ye stained, especially is that of domestic economy. 
ments are all well sustainec p 


aining has increased the attendance, 
Toledo, fully saeiied. It is an invaluable factor in the public 
schools of Toledo, to promote industry. Pupils love the work ; it 
enres idleness, dignifies and exalts labor as well as thought-power. 
It stimulates habits of observation and investigation. Girls have 
succeeded well in the wood-shops, and have made beautiful tools. 
In the domestic department the girls cook good food. ; ; 

Major R. Bingham, of North Carolina, closed the discussion. 
He said the South was in a state of change; but we find that 
things are growing better. This is a machine age, and the South 
has been in the past a producer of raw material; now we need to 
manufacture our own material, and thus secure our own profits. 
Manual skill should be wedded to intellectual capacity. W ar is 
the crucial test, and skilled labor always has won in war. There 
is at present no hope of introducing manual training in the public 
schools of the South. 


Toirp AND Last DAy—TuurspAy, A.M. 
The Department assembled at 10 a.m., and was called to order by 


President Young. 
Some preliminary business was transacted and the appointment 


of a committee on Dr. Dickinson’s paper as follows: Dr. M. A. 
Newell, chairman, of Baltimore, Md. ; Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. ; 
and A. G. Lane, Supt. of Schools, Cook Co., Llinois. 

Grading of Country Schools. 
The meeting proceeded to the discussion of the topic, ‘‘ A System 
of Grading for Country Schools.”’ 
The first paper was read by Hon. J. W. Holcombe, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Indiana. . 
This able, practical paper contained many excellent suggestions 
as to the best plans to be pursued in grading country schools. The 
experience of four years as superintendent of the schools of Indiana 
made him familiar with the difficulties growing out of the varying 
ag¢ and qualifications of the pupils of these schools. He outlined 
the system of classification now working successfully in the rural 
districts of that state. The paper was indorsed and commended 
by those who had had experience in grading and teaching country 
schools. 

Committee on Resolutions. 

Dr. Richards of Illinois, Supt. Palmer of Alabama, and Supt. 


Cornell of Colorado, were appointed a Committee on Resolutions. 


Discussion of the last paper. 


O. B. Johnson, Supt. of Schools of Columbia, S. C., opened the 
discussion. He said system was necessary in any business, yet it 
must be applied wisely. The country schools are in a chaotic state 
in many sections of the United States. They cannot be graded as 
well as city schools, but much can and should be done to bring 
them into a better condition. In_the South gradation of country 
schools will be a difficult task ; poverty and prejudice must be over- 
come. We must first overcome the difficulties, and then turn our 
attention to gradation. In South Carolina there isa two-mill tax to 
the dollar for the support of schools, yet local taxation is resorted 
to in many places to an equal extent. We need aid from the 
National Government. An educational revival is now in progress 
throughout the South. Ths South recognizes the sympathy and 
generosity of New Englar 4 and of the whole country in aid of edu- 
cation, and in view of the help sent to South Carolina to alleviate 
the sufferings caused by the earthquakes during the last year. 

Hon. H. C. Spear, of Kansas, said the work of grading country 
schools was a practicable undertaking. Country schools can never 
be graded and taught as are city schools. Country teachers are not 
qualified to prepare a course of study. It must be done by the 
State Department of Education if done at all. It is unreasonable 
to expect country teachers to be able to define the range of study 
with anything like wisdom or system. Country schools need a 
course of study,—a guide to their teachers. This is the prime es- 
sential for the grading and improvement of country schools. There 
should be a printed course of study in every county and town in 
every state in the Union. 

John Macdonald, County Supt. of Topeka, Kansas, said: 
The necessity for grading country schools is apparent to every 
one who has been brought in close contact with our rural school 
system. Pupils pursue studies in a circular sort of way, being pro- 
moted from class to class and from book to book, at the whim, 
sweet will, and caprice of parents, teachers, and pupils. There is 
no objective point, no aim. Those who live in states having the 
township or county system have not nearly the same obstacles to 
surmount that we have who live in states which have the independ- 
ent district system. In some of our counties there are from three 
hundred to five hundred and fifty school officers, and before the 
county superintendent can carry out the details of any system of 
grading he must secure the co-operation and approval of that vast 
army of officials. In order, then, to have complete success in this 
work, we must centralize school control, having a township board 
of three and a county board of education. Our success will be 
but partial while a course depends on particular individuals. A 
course for country schools must be elastic and easy to be adapted 
to particular schools. In Shawnee county examinations are held 
once a year, and diplomas are issued to persons who reach the re- 
quired standard. The work done by individuals is like that of 
pioneers. 

Discussion. 


Ifon. M. A. Newell, Supt of Schools of Maryland, believed that 
country schools could be graded and taught according to a uniform 
schedule. Maryland has only one independent school district (the 
city of Baltimore). All the schools are under the control of the State 
Board of Education, acting through county superintendents, who 
examine, grade, and issue diplomas for completed work of the 
course. The best work in Maryland is done in the country schools. 

The disenssion was continued by Michael A. Mess, ex-Co. Supt. 
of Franklin County, Ind.; B. S. Morgan, Supt. of Schools of 
West Virginia; A. G. Lane, County Supt. of Cook Co., Ill. ; Fred 
M. Campbell, Supt. of Schools of Oakland, Cal. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The department assembled at 1.30 p. m.; Vice-President N. C. 
Dougherty, of Illinois, in the chair. 


The Certification of Teachers. 
B. A. Hinsdale, chairman of Committee on Certification of 
Teachers, made the following report : 
I. Inasmuch as four fifths or more of the teachers in the rural 
district schools of almost, if not all, the states are mere appren- 
tices in the business of'teaching, and inasmuch as tact in govern- 


ment and skill in the work of instruction is ag much needed by the 
teacher as literary and scientific attainments, it is clear, — 


ination of beginners should be directed 


1. That successive — branches of study required, and in 


to induce improvement in 

teaching. 

the certificates of of teachers should be limited 
i nths, or at most one school year. = 

me “That they should be limited to the territorial jurisdiction of 
the board or other’authority by which they were issued ; and, 

4. That when the examining authority is a county superintendent 
of schools, he should himself hold a first grade teacher's certificate ; 
avd when it consists of a board of examiners, it should contain one 
or more persons who hold such certificates. : 

Il. Teachers who have had five years of successful experience, 
and hold a first grade certificate, should be relieved of the necessity 
of periodical examinations on obtaining a state certificate from a 
state board of examiners or other state authority appointed by law 

é rpose, 
ee ry certificates should be valid throughout the state in 
which they are issued, and should be accepted as valid in other 
states under such conditions as may be established by law in the 

ective states. 
mV. The representatives of the several states in the Department 
of Superintendence may facilitate the policy herein recommended, 
by considering at this or subsequent meetings, whether the condi- 
tion of this reciprocity should be based on equal conditions of 
certification in the several states, or whether the certificates 
of one state should be accepted by other states for their face value. 

V. The profession of teaching should fix its own standard, in- 
dependent of the state (and without regard to service in the public 
schools), and this committee would respectfully suggest the consid- 
eration, by this Department and by all state teachers associations, 
of the practical means by which this may be realized. M 

B. A. HinspALE, Chairman, Ricnarp EDWARDS, 
FreEpD M. CAMPBELL, M. A. NEWELL. 
W. N. BARRINGER, Committee. 


State School Supervision. 


The first paper was read by Hon. Warren Easton, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction of Louisiana; topic, ‘‘ The Best System of State 
Supervision.’’ 

Upon proper state supervision depends the perfect development 
of the common school system of the country. Every state should 
have a Bureau of Education, the chief officer of which should be 
the state superintendent of public instruction. This Bureau could 
be called the State Board of Education, or by any other name that 
would carry with it the proper signification; State Board to have 
absolute legislative power; powers and duties of State Board to be 
clearly defined by law, and it should be given power to prepare all 
rules and regulations for the government of the common schools of 
the state, which shall be adopted and enforced by local school au- 
thorities, and from time to time adopt a proper course of study and 
a suitable list of textbooks. Absolute control being granted this 
State Board of Education, it is important to have a strong body of 
men. The question is, Who shall compose this board? I think 
the Governor, as the executive of the state; the Attorney<General, 
as the legal adviser; the state superintendent, the executive. The 
other members should be division superintendents. The state 
should be divided into divisions, according to either population or 
area. Over each should be placed a superintendent; these super- 
intendents to be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of ghe Senate, the state superintendent recommending. 
This Board hold annual meetings, and others, if necessary. Divis- 
ion superintendents to have full control over schools in their re- 
spective divisions, issue teachers’ certificates, conduct institutes, 
and attend teachers’ conventions. State superintendent should be a 
constitutional officer; term, four years; prepare all blanks neces- 
sary to gather all statistics; should meet division superintendents 
once a year in each division; should be charged with the general 
supervision of all the common, high, and normal schools; and 
should see the system carried into effect. State superintendent and 
division superintendents to be State Board of Examiners; issue cer- 
tificates good for five years. 


Dr. Edwards’ Paper. 


The second paper was given by Dr. Richard Edwards, State 
Supt. of Iinois. 

In the discussion of this question we must consider things as they 
are. Some day things will, we hope, be as we wish them. We are 
traveling toward the Promised Land, but at present we are in the 
desert, and we must adjust our efforts to our present. needs. 

1. The state superintendent ought to collect the statistics of edu- 
cation for his state. We need to know how the battle is going. 
As one year follows another we need to knuw whether the attend- 
ance in the schools is improving; whether the amount of money 
raised for school purposes is increasing or diminishing ; whether the 
number of thoroughly and professionally prepared teachers is grow- 
ing. But in collecting statistics we must emphasize those that are 
of use. Many facts ought to be forgotten. ‘The facts that actually 
indicate the progress of education are the ones that ought to be 
recorded and preserved. 

2. He ought to answer inquiries addressed to him by any one 
who is interested in schools. Many of the questions likely to come 
in this way are trivial, but they ought, nevertheless, to be answered. 
Every indication of interest in schools ought to be encouraged. 

4. It is one of his functions to assist in promoting desirable legis- 
lation in respect to school matters so far as it can be done by appeals 
to the reason and consciences of men. Some changes in the school 
laws of most states, although very desirable are as yet unattainable. 
The school legislation ought, if possible, to be a little in advance of 
, aac sentiment, but not so far in advance as to overreach 
itself, 

4. It is his duty to render to the county superintendents all the 

assistance in his power. ‘These men in many states are independent 
of the state officer, but that is no reason why the latter should not 
heartily assist them in all legitimate efforts for the advancement of 
the cause. For this purpose it is wise, with the consent of these offi- 
cers, to call a meeting of them for the discussion of practical ques- 
tions relating to schools. 
5. He ought to assist in the conduct of Teachers’ Institutes, 
whether they be conducted under his personal auspices or under 
those of the county cuperintendent. If the state superintendent. 
has knowledge of methods or of principles that are valuable, and 
that these institutes are liable to miss unless he supplies the want, 
it is clearly his duty to make these known. he fact that he is not 
the legal controller of the institute ought not to deter him from 
doing what he can for its improvement. 

6. He ought, in a special manner, to help the country schools. 
The great cities are able to take care of themselves, They have 
the money; they have the necessary facilities for maintaining the 
best schools. The abolition of the office of state superintendent 
would not be to them an irreparable loss. Bat it is otherwise with 
the country schools. In them his influence ought to be especially 
felt and his instructions freely imparted. 

i. In these days it is impossible for educational men to secure all 
the legislation they desire, The wise way for them, therefore, is to 
emphasize all the moral forces by which the cause may be advanced. 
Accordingly the state superintendent ought, by all the means in his 
power, to increase the number of well qualified, and especially of pro- 


fessionally qualified teachers, as well as to improve the qualificg- 
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tions of those already teaching. A good teacher can neutralize the 
benumbing effect of a bad school law. 

8. It is especially the duty of the state superintendent to awaken 
and maintain among the teachers of his state a fervid enthusiasm. 
He should incite them to an inspiring faith in the nobleness and 
worth of their work. If a choice were given of a body of teachers 
with good literary qualifications but with none of this high earnest- 
ness on the one hand, and on the other an equal number somewhat 
poorly prepared in knowledge but fully endowed with a strong and 
high purpose, a wise community would prefer the latter as instruct- 
ers for their children. The truly enthusiastic teacher will soon 
make up for his literary defects. 

Hon. Solomon Palmer, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Ala- 
bama, gave an instructive outline of the duties and privileges of 
the state superintendent in the state of Alabama. This officer 
should have bis whole heart in the work, be able to lead the educa- 
tional forces of his state. Some one has said that there is already 
too much supervision, and that school officers should get out of the 
way of teachers. ‘True, they should, by leading so far in advance 
as to allow no teacher to go ahead of them in intelligent interest in 
the work. 

Dr, John L. Buchanan, State Supt. of Public Instruction of Vir- 
ginia, indorsed the plan of Supt. Easton, and the spirit of the re- 
marks of Dr. Edwards and Supt. Palmer in regard to administra- 
tion of laws and the office. He favored a State Board of Educa- 
tion, and thought they should be an advisory board, to help to dig- 
nify the position of the state superintendent of education. ‘lhe state 
superintendent is the only elective school officer in Virginia, and holds 
office for four years. The State Board should be the central power, 
and the superintendent should be the executive officer. A state 
superintendent of education should bea first-class man, broad, cath- 
olie, and able, and then he should hold his position as long as he 
is useful. 

Further remarks were made by Supt. Holeombe of Illinois. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The meeting was called to order by President Young, at 7.30 
o'clock. 

A brief statement was made by Major R. Bingham, of North 
Carolina, that there are several manual training schools in Southern 
states, but none immediately connected with public-school work. 


The Schools and the General Government. 


The topic for the evening was, ‘‘ The Relation of our Public 
Schools to the General Gevernment.’’ 

Senator Blair of New Hampshire was the first speaker, who said 
that in the hands of the educators lay the future of our government. 
‘The existing condition of the public mind is such that the influence 
for good is largely bound up in the relation of the nation to 
the public school. In the past, the general sentiment of the 
American people has been that the schools have only 
local support. The idea is new that the nation has the right and 
the duty to support the public school in part. The public school 
is, in a sense, the government of the country. The public school 
forms the basis of the government. Intelligence is its hope. It 
was the formative principle, and without it, government cannot 
exist in a republican form. Intelligence is necessary to the king 
and the czar, and, as in our country, each citizen is a sovereign and 
should be intelligent. If knowledge is indispensable to make, to pre- 
serve, and to perpetuate a republican government, then the national 
gov rnment should, for its own defence, insist upon having all of 
its people educated, Citizenship that is based upon intelligence is 
the guarantee of its continuance and preservation. It is the simple 
right of self-defence. Thus this power of seeuring intelligent cit- 
izenship should be exercised in accordance with the exigency and 
needs of the time. The support of the schools of the country, or- 
dinarily, should depend upon local tax; but there may be times 
when the parent and the state cannot do this work, then the emer- 
gency should be met by national aid. This is an era of such trans- 
formation, and until general intelligence can become universal, 
through the common school, there must be help. When once this 
is secured, then the duty will revert to the state. 

Illiteracy is the present danger. It makes no difference in what 
state it exists. An evil existing in one part of the nation will peril 
the whole country. In the southern and western portions it is re- 
markable how the public schools have promoted the industry and 
wealth of those sections. In the days of slavery labor was cheap, 
and the wants were few. With advancing civilization and univer- 
sal liberty has increased the power of production. There is ready 
a growing competition between the productions of the North and 
South. Universal intelligence will equalize all of the conditions of 
society. ‘Those that labor must have like compensation to secure 
like blessings of an advancing civilization. There should always be 
‘* free trade ’’ between the states of the Union. Only by common 
intelligence can common blessings and luxuries be enjoyed. Wealth 
will thus be universally diffused. 

In closing, he gave a statement of the present status of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional Aid Bill’’ before Congress. The cold figures of the census, 
and the urgent appeals of the school men, have helped to make the 
need of such a ‘‘ bill’? desirable. It provides for $77,000,000 as a 
means of correcting the evils of illiteracy. It was never a partisan 
measure. In the Senate the bill passed in the 48th Congress by a 
vote of 33 to 11, Inthe House of Representatives it failed. In 
the 49th Congress it passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 11, and 
failed in the House,—although vast petitions from all parts of the 
country favored it,—by the action of the committees, who had the 
power to control the action of the House proceedings. We have 
hope for the *‘ bill’’ in the 50th Congress, and believe it will pass 
triumphantly. This will be a sublime result for education and for 
the country. 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of Alaska, was the next speaker, and said 
that he appeared to give an object lesson on the principles presented 
by Senator Blair. He gave a history of the schools of Alaska from 
1867 to the present time. 

Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, of Nevada, a United States Senator from 
that state, said that the relation of the common school to the gov- 
ernment is close and intimate. Nothing but ignorance can de- 
stroy our government. This has been true in the past of all gov- 
ernments. We have all the natural resources necessary to prosper- 
ity. We need intelligence to overcome vice and fraud. All the 
complicated questions that are arising, or may arise, can only be 
settled by the common school. New intelligence must provide the 
defence for the fature. Our Indian schools have failed in part be- 
cause they did not begin at the bottom rather than at the top. 
They must be taught the elements of industry. He was in favor of 
the establishment of a national normal school in Washington to 
educate teachers. 

M. A. Newell, Supt. of Schools of Maryland, said the schools 
must teach the nature of our government. The time will come 
when no small knot of congressmen can prevent the progress of the 
cause of liberty and education demanded by a vast majority of the 


people. 
Closing Exercises. 
Geo. E. Little, of Pennsylvania, gave some illustrative blackhoard 


sketches. 
The Association adjourned until July 12, 1887, at Chicago, Ill, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HERALDs OF Easter. By Dora Read Goodale. Price, 
$1.50. 
Worpbs or Comrorr AND Horr. By Louise S. Houghton. 


Price, $1.00. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. 

We can imagine no harder task being set Messrs. White, Stokes, 
& Allen than that of surpassing themselves, and excelling their 
own previous efforts at beautiful bookmaking; yet difficult as such 
an undertaking may be it seems to have been accomplished in the 
shape of the little volumes for Easter which are mentioned 
above. It would be difficult to say too much in praise of their 
dainty beauty, of the exquisite artistic sense and delicacy of senti- 
ment which is shown in every detail, making a perfect whole to 
which the poet, the artist, and the bookmaker have each contrib- 
uted of their best. 

Heralds of Easter is the title of a new poem, by Dora Read Good- 
ale, and one of the most beautiful which we have seen from her 
pen in a long time, the opening stanza of which is as follows : 

* The night is past, the heavy night of sorrow, 
The creeping hours, unsolaced and alone,— 
Lift up your hearts to greet the happy morrow, 
Fair cradle of a future yet unknown. 
A whisper shakes the curtained gray, 
To hail the rising King, 
And on the crystal air of day 
The bells begin to ring,— 
O, hark! 
The bells begin to ring.” 

We should be glad to quote the whole, but our readers will like 
best to see it as it stands in the fuc-simi/e of the author's own grace- 
ful hand, each stanza on a wide-margined page of heavy, creamy- 
white paper, the handsome printed text being on the other side of 
the page. Between the stanzas are full-page illustrations, by 
Fidelia Bridges, whose beautiful bird pictures are so well known : 
there are four or five plump little city sparrows, nestling down in a 
clump of wistaria blossoms; a pair of slender white doves upon a 
branch of apricot blossoms; swift-winged swallows, skimming over 
a field of white daisies; and some tiny chipping-birds on swaying 
bvigs of ‘‘ pussy-willows.’’ These are all done by that marvelous 
process of reproduction which looks like the brightest and most 
delicate water-color painting ; and then the whole is put into covers 
of rough, heavy, ragged-edged paper, the outside of which is nearly 
covered by an exquisite colored etching on ivory, of swallows and 
arrow-headed blossoms. The picture on ivory is fastened to the 
cover, and the pages of the book bound together with cords of 
white silk and silver, and the whole may be shut away from the 
dust in a silver paper box. 

The Words of Comfort and Hope are selected, by Louise S. 
Houghton, from such writers as Molinos, St. Augustine, Cardinal 
Bona, Madame Swetchine, Madame Guyon, Thomas & Kempis, and 
others. This is bound in the same way as the Heralds of Spring, 
oom _ upon the cover a lovely colored etching on ivory of cherubs’ 

eads. 


MASTERS OF THE SITUATION; or, Some Secrets of Sue- 
cess and Power. By William James Tilley, B.D. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. Price, $1.25. 

There are thousands of young men and women in this land, 
flooded as it is with books of many kinds, that would be vastly ben- 
efited by such a book as this by Mr. Tilley. It deals with topics 
that may seem, on the mere recital, commonplace, but they are so 
only in the sense that the cardinal virtues of a noble life are so. 
The themes of the twelve chapters that constitute this valuable 
book of hints and incentives are ‘* Promptness,’’ ‘* Individuality,”’ 
** Application,’’ ‘* The Single Eye,’’ ‘‘ Habit,’’ ‘‘ Health,’’ *‘ En- 
thusiasm,’’ ‘* Manners,’’ ‘* Wait,’’ ‘‘ Opportunity,’’ ‘‘ Genius,’ 
and ‘‘ Masters of the Situation.’’ ‘The value of essays upon these 
familiar topics depends upon their treatment. If they are presented 
so as to win, inspire, and help to build and strengthen the essential 
elements of noble and heroic character, then they have a mission. 
In our judgment Mr. Tilley has proven himself master of the situ- 
ation, and performed his task with the ability and tact that will 
make his book a positive blessing to young readers of the thought- 
ful class. He teaches with a high purpose, and illustrates freely, 
for the benefit of those who need encouragement and guidance in 
the walks of ordinary life. The index shows that he has cited the 
examples of hundreds of the great names in history, literature, 
science, and art, to give point to his principles and their application. 
By the study of great models, he shows that uprightness of heart 
and life are essential to permanent success in life; or, in the words 


of the poet,— 
“ He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.”’ 


SoctaL Sruptrs. By Rev. R. Heber Newton. New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This book of nearly four hundred pages treats the Labor Ques- 
tion, The Prevention of Intemperance, Moral Education in the 
Public Schools, Socialism, Communism. It contains valuable sta- 
tistics, and many valuable suggestions wpon these all-absorbing 
social subjects. For the soundness and consistency of some of the 
views expressed we shall not vouch. For instance, the author ad- 
vocates ‘‘ strikes ’’ as justifiable, and yet records an appalling array 
of statistics to show the folly and ruinous consequences of strikes. 
He condemns all force in connection with strikes, yet the very ob- 
ject of the strike is to force the result to be gained. On the tem- 
perance question he, with many others, takes strong ground against 
forcible prohibition, and pronounces it a failure. He would correct 
the evil by the use of light wines, preventive medicine, and slow ed- 
ucation. The book will command readers, and the readers will be 
stimulated and profited. 


Tue Ciry Youru. By G. Thain Davidson, D.D. 

York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

The title of this book suggests the theme and the topics discussed 
in its twenty chapters. The young men, leaving their homes and 
home influences to seek their fortunes amid the temptations and 
trials of city life, demand the tender sympathy, anxious solicitude, 
and earnest aid of every patriotic and Christian man. The author 
has felt this sympathy, and here extended the hand to save, encour- 
age, and help this noble class of persons. ‘This book is designed to 
supply the place of a genial and usefal friend, who will talk cheer- 
ily and seriously to the “ exile from home’’ while among strangers 
and amid the moral and social dangers of the great metropolis. 
We bespeak for this friend a kindly welcome and patient hearing. 


New 


A Series of Lectures. By An- 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Morar PHILosorpny. 
drew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. 
Price, $1.00. 

It is enough to know that Dr. Peabody, the Emeritus Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard College, has written this book. No 
living man is better fitted to prepare a treatise on this important 
subject, Its characteristics are, (1) scientific accuracy in popular 
form ; (2) the inseparable alliance of moral philosophy and Chris- 


tianity; (3) the illustration of ethical science, as developed in hu- 
man history, as involved in questions and subjects of current or 
recent interest, and as applicable to the duties of daily life. This 
book of 332 pages, gotten up in the best style of the art, is admi- 
rably adapted to the classroom and to the private reader. 


Days; A Tour THrouGH SouTHERN 
LAND. By Anna Bowman Dodd. Illustrated from sketches 
and photographs by E, Eldan Deane. Isoston: Roberts Brothers. 
Price, $2.00. 

Next toa tour to Europe with two or three selected companions, 
isa stay-at-home trip with the thousands who could not join the 
company. It is less fatiguing and more economical. This ex- 
pression illustrates the value of well-written books of travel, like 
this book under review. Anna Bowman Dodd has done the world 
of readers a great favor by her vivid description of a tour through 
Southern England and of the cathedrals which the party visited. 
And E, Eldan Deane has added much to the interest of the book by 
her twenty-four well-executed sketches and photographs. Now, 
for $2.00 and a few hours of leisure, the multitude can enjoy and 
profit by this delightful new book of travels. 


Some Guosts. By Lafcadio Hearn. 

Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 

The author apologizes for ‘‘ the insignificant size of this volume,” 
yet it would seem large enough for six good sized ghost stories. 
These stories are well selected and well told, and seem fully 
to illustrate the supernatural tendency of the Chinese mind. 
The author represents himself as a gleaner of the Cathayan 
story, following the great linguists Julien, Pavie, Rémusat, De 
Rosny, Schlegel, Legge, Hervey-Saint-Denys, Williams, Biot, 
Giles, Wylie, and Beal, who have written the history of this re- 
markable people. This book is full of interest to the general 
reader. . 


Boston : 


Tue Works or WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. ‘“ The Ideal 


Edition.’’ Edited by William George Clarke and William Aldis 
Wright. In 12 vols., cloth, gilt top. New York: John B. 
Alden. Price 50 cents each. 


We do not understand how the publishers can do it, but the fact 
remains that they offer the first three volumes of this set for 60 
cents, with 8 cents a volume extra for postage. These books are 
in every way more than one has a right to expect in type, paper, 
and binding, at this price. 


Tuat tireless literary worker, Professor Henry Morley, 
has nearly ready from the press of Cassell & Company what prom- 
ises to be his magnum opus. It is a work of magnitude as well as 
of importance, and when completed will fill twenty volumes. The 
History of English Literature is the subject of Professor Morley’s 
task, and it covers the whole subject, beginning with the early 
times before Alfred and coming down to the present day. Profes- 
sor Morley has been engaged upon this work for twenty years, and 
it is really an elaboration of a plan that resulted in a volume on En- 
glish writers, published in 1864, 


Unper the alliterative title, Celebrities of the Century, 
Messrs. Cassell & Company will soon publish a most important 
work, which has been in course of preparation for some time past. 
As the title implies, it is a biographical dictionary of the century, 
containing condensed accounts of the lives of every man and woman 
who has won distinction during the years from 1800 to 1887, no 


matter of what quarter of the globe they may bea native. This 
work, which is in one large volume of convenient arrangement, is 
edited by Lloyd C. Saunders, of Christ Church, Oxford. The 


American celebrities have been written of by and under the super- 
vision of well-known American writers. 


Messrs. D. C. Heatu & Co., Boston, will issue at once, 
in their series of ‘‘ Monograpbs on Education,’’ a paper by Prof. J. 
F. Genung of Amherst College, on The Study of Rhetoric in the Col- 
lege Course. ‘The book isthe outcome of the author’s close and con- 
tinued inquiry into the scope and limits of rhetorical study and as 
pursued by undergraduates, and of his application of his ideas to 
the organization of a progressive rhetorical course. 

The same house issue a new edition of Prof. Shumway’s 
A Day in Ancient Rome, of which nearly forty thousand copies 
have already been sold. The great success of this book is 
chiefly due to its reliability and interesting style. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED, 


Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary of the English Langenge price, $1.50. 
London: Frederick Warne & Co. Czsar, Gallic War [V.; edited by 
Clement Bryans, M.A.; price, 40 cents.——Euclid. Part I., Books I. and 
ll.; by H.S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, A.M.; price, 50 cents. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Elementary Politics; by Thomas Ra- 
leigh, M.A.; price, 25 cents. London: Henry Frowde. For sale in 
Boston by Willard Small. 

Practical Zoology; by A. Milnes Marshall. M.D., D.Se., M.A., F.R.S., 
and C. Herbert Hurst; price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
For sale in Boston by Clarke & Carruth. 

The Christian Year; by Rev. John Keble, M.A.;_ price, $1.00 —— 
Words of Comfort and Hope; price, $1.00 — Heralds of Easter; by 
Dora Read Goodale; price, $1.50. New York: White, Stokes, & Allen. 
For sale in Boston by C. H. Whiting. 

A History of{Modern Europe, Vol. II.; by C. A. Fyffe, M.A.; price, 
$2.50. New York: Henry Holt & Co. For sale tn Boston by Laughton, 
MacDonald & Co. 

Sermons on Evil Speaking; by Isaac Barrows, D.D.; price, 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

Kidnapped; Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; Treasure 
Island ; <4 Robert Louis Stevenson; price, 20 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Little Speeches for Little People; price, 10 cents. 
Chas. A. Bates. 

Hints on Writing and Speech-Making; by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson; price, 50 cents.——The Nation in a Nutshell; by George 
Makepeace Towle; price. 50 cents.—— English Synonyms Diserimi- 
nated; by Richard Whately, D.D.—Arise, My Soul, Arise! by Sarah 
Flower Adams; price, $1.00.—See the Land Her Easter Keeping; by 
Charles Kinsley; price, $1 00.—Message of the Bluebird; by Lrene 
E. Jerome; price, $1.00.—— Nearer, y God, to Thee; by Sarah 
Flower Adams; price, 35 cents. —Rock of Ages; Augustus Mon- 
tague Toplady; price, 35 cents.——Abide With Me; by Henry Francis 
Lyte; price, 35 cents. — My Faith Looks Up to Thee; by Ray Palmer; 


Indianapolis: 


rice, 35 cents.——Moral Philosophy, a Series of Lectures; by Andrew 
p Peabody, D.D., LL.D.——Mistakes in Writing English; by Marshall 
T. Bigelow. —— Gladness of Easter; price, $100. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


A Century of Electricity; by T. C.. Mendenhall; price, $1.25 — 
American Commonwealth Series: New York; 2 vols.; by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts; price, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Cathedral Days, a Tour Through Southern England; by Anna Bow- 
man Dodd; price, $2.00 —-Some Chinese Ghosts; by Lafcadio Hearn; 
price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Cebe’s Tablet, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Gram- 
matical Questions; by Richard Parsons; price, 80 cents. Boston: 


Ginn & Co. 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1663-1664; price, 10 cents. New York: 


Cassell & Co. 


Memoirs of the Literature College, Imperial University of Japan, No. 
1,: The Language, Mythology, and Geographical Nomenclature of 
Japan, Viewed in the Light of Aino Studies; by B, H, Chamberlain, 


Tokyo; Imperial University, 
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IS THERE ANY DIFFERENCE? 


In the discussion on Civil Service Reform in 
Education by the ‘‘ Educators in the Nation’s Cap- 
ital,’’ at their recent meeting, one superintendent 
cited the case of a teacher who had offered one 
hundred dollars for a position, Another superin- 
tendent, alluding to the statement, inquired, ‘* Is 
there any difference between this idea and teach- 
ers’ agencies which demand a fee and commissions 
for securing places?’’ This is a fair question, and 
seems to demand an answer. 

The comparison under review is between two 
transactions which may be stated as follows: (1) 
A teacher offers a superintendent $100 for a given 
position, and the superintendent accepts that offer. 
(2) A teacher employs an agency, under special 
contract, to aid him in securing a $2,000 position 
and pays him $100 commission. Is there any dif- 
ference between these two cases ? 

The querist, in this discussion said, ‘‘ Of the 
297,000 teachers, about seven would be stupid 
enough, or innocent enough, to make such an 
‘honest offer’ of $100 for a place.’’ 1s stupidity 
or innocence the only characteristic of this action ? 
The boodle alderman who accepted a bribe for his 
vote to open a horse car railroad on Broadway, 
New York, was sent to Sing Sing. Was the party 
offering the bribe on/y “stupid or innocent ? 
The superintendent who accepts the $100 is as 
really guilty of bribery as the alderman ; and does 
not the teacher share that crime ? 

In the other case, the teacher employs an agency, 
not to bribe school officers, but to look out for va- 
cancies and to introduce him.to parties seeking 
such ateacher. He can better afford to pay a 
small commission for such helpful service than to 
do the work himself, and he knows that it is a /e- 
gitimate and honorable transaction. And _ this 
agency is as helpful to the superintendent, as thou- 
sands all over the nation have already found out. 
They apply to the manager, making known their 
special wants, and are at once introduced to par- 
ties qualified and adapted to the positions to be 
filled, with little or no trouble or expense. They 
find there the record and testimonials of many of 
the best candidates in the profession ; are directed 
to the schools of those already employed, who are 
seeking promotion, and can easily make a wise se- 
lection. The teacher who offers a bribe says, 
Take me, and I will pay you $100.’’ His qualifi- 
cations and fitness for the position, are not to be 
considered. ‘The aim is to purchase that school 
without examination. But the teacher who seeks 
the aid of the bureau says, ‘‘ Introduce me to the 
school officer wanting a teacher of my class, and 
I will stand or fall on my own merits.’’ Is not 
this a fair, helpful, and honorable business trans- 
action ? Is there no difference between the two 
cases? A school officer of long experience in se- 
lecting and employing teachers has given the fol- 
lowing as to the utility of the teachers’ bureau : 

** Philosophically, this is the best of all means of 
adjusting candidates to their work ; commercially, 
it is the only honorable way; practically, it is the 
only sensible way. ‘The old-time ‘examination of 
candidates ’ was a subject for caricature; the sub- 
sequent advertising method was a bid for men and 
women with ‘outs.’ ‘The ‘ bureau’ enterprise has 
many advantages.’’ Hiram Orcurt, 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Two resolves have been reported unanimously 
from the Committee on Education, and have passed 
the two branches without opposition, which are of 
much importance to the educational interests of 
the state, or may be so. One requests the State 
Board of Education to consider the expediency of 
revising the entire course of studies in the public 
schools of the state, and to make a report upon 
the matter to the next Legislature at an early date 
in the session, separate from the regular annual 
report of the Board. The other imposes a like 
duty and a like report upon the Board in regard 
to extending the system of evening schools to towns 
with less than ten thousand people. ‘These resolves 
do not come from the Board as a whole, but are 
the result, in the main, of the exertions of Mr. E. 
C. Carrigan, a member of the Board. ‘The mat- 
ter has been studied but briefly, and it is uncertain 
what the course of the Board will be. 

The agitation in the city of Salem for a truant 
school of its own has called attention again to the 
policy of the state in the establishment of these 
schools. It is a fact which cannot be obviated by 
any known means, that there are children who can- 
not be compelled to go to school. ‘Truants they 
are, and always will be, during their school age. 
From this class come, in their after years, many 
of the criminal class. It has been the policy of 
the state to put these children in institutions re- 
sembling homes as much as possible. Home influ- 
ence is the erying lack of their lives, and the edu- 
cational authorities of the state desire to do all 
they can to stimulate the home feeling and to lead 
these children to build up homes of their own when 
they reach the home-building age. In the truant 
schools there are a superintendent and matron, and 
they are expected to give the children as much of 
a home atmosphere as possible. According to the 
present law, when three towns in any county unite 
in a request that a county truant sehool be estab- 
lished, then that request must be granted. Chil- 
dren of towns throughout the county can be sent 
to this school. Now the city of Salem asks leave 
to have a school of its own, but the objection of 
the educational authorities to the plan is, that the 
Salem truant children would be liable to committal 
to an institution which is used for boys of the re- 
form school grade. ‘The tendency would be to de- 
grade the children who need home influences, and 
to cut them off from the moral training which they 
receive in the truant schools, It is the opinion of 


members of the State Board of Education that it 
would be bad policy to allow towns or cities to 
maintain their local truant schools. ’ 

Later in the session, there will be introduced, it 
is expected, a bill to provide for superintendents of 
schools for several towns which may unite into dis- 
tricts for the purposes of supervision. It will allow 
towns in a district with not over fifty, and not less 
than thirty, public schools to unite in the employ- 
ment of a superintendent. In order that the towns 
may employ only suitable persons for this impor- 
tant office, the bill will provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission by the governor to examine 
all persons who are candidates for superintendent. 
Those who pass a satisfactory examination are to 
receive a certificate to that effect, and the school 
committees of the towns can employ only such per- 
sons as have certificates. This will prevent favor- 
itism, to a great extent, and will save the office 
from incompetent incumbents. 

Other important matters yet pending before the 
committee on education are the proposed state tax 
to enlarge the school fund for the benefit of the 
poor towns, and the bill of Mr. Carrigan to pre- 
vent illiteracy among minors. In regard to the 
first, Secretary Dickinson of the board has given 
it long and patient study, and his bill is before the 
board, but no action has been taken yet. The 
other matter has been given one hearing, and there 
will be another, when the author of the bill will be 
present. 

A bad reverse has been experienced by the pe- 
titioners for a state normal school for instruction 
in music. They did not make a strong impression 
upon the committee, and the remonstrants were re- 
garded as having the better of the argument. An 
adverse report was made on both the governor's 
address relating to the matter, and on the petition 
of the New England Conservatory of Musie for 
state aid for normal musical instruction in that in- 
stitution. ‘The reports were accepted in the House 
without debate, but have been tabled in the Sen- 
ate, so that the friends of the new departure have 
an opportunity to make their influence felt, if they 
desire. 

The incorporation of Clark University in 
Worcester has been completed by the passage of 
the bill exactly as it came from the education com- 
mittee. It will begin life with an endowment of a 
million dollars from Josiah G. Clark, of Worces- 
ter, and a promise of more as the institution 
needs it. 

No report has been made on the petition of the 
Institute of Technology for state aid to the amount 
of $200,000, 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— The Emperor of Brazil, whois an enthusiastic 
amateur astronomer, has been elected a member of 
the London Astronomical Society. 

— We want a news correspondent in every edu- 
cational center throughout New England. Who 
represents the JOURNAL in your locality ? 

— Miss Florence Groff is the first American 
woman who has been admitted to the School of 
Oriental Languages (Arabic and Persian) in Paris. 

— The Central Lllinois Teachers’ Association 
and the Northern Indiana Superintendents and 
Teachers’ Association held interesting sessions last 
week. 

— Prof. Charles Waldstein, the eminent archze- 
ologist of Cambridge University, was banqueted in 
New York City last Saturday evening by the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club. 

— Dr. Coggswell proposes to found a polytech- 
nie school in San Francisco, that shall be open to 
any boy or girl in California; he will endow it 
with property worth $1,000,000, 

— The boat-racing season in England was in- 
augurated last Saturday by the annual race for the 
‘blue ribbon of the water,’’ between representa- 
tive crews of Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
Cambridge won the victory. 

— Three mischievous boys in the town of Ware, 
Mass., were turned out of one of the night schools 
for bad conduct. By way of expressing their in- 
dependence, they proceeded to boycott the school 
by thrashing every youth who attempted to attend. 
Boys, like monkeys, are fond of imitating men, 

— At St. Petersburgh, Russia, an institute for 
the higher education of women, has been closed, 
and the rector of the university threatens to dis- 
continue his lectures. All this has grown out of 
the recent plot to assassinate the Czar, in which 
many of the students were too deeply interested. 
Absolute monarchism will not long be sustained by 
an educated people. 

— Professor McGee of the geological survey, 
who visited Charleston to study the circumstances 
of the recent earthquake, makes the startling an- 
nouncement that cities on the Atlantic slope are in 
danger of destruction. He says that ‘‘ Pittsburg, 
Richmond, Fredericksburg, Washington, Balti- 
more, Port Deposit, Wilmington, Philadelphia, 
Trenton, and New York are located on the very 
line of displacement.”’ 

—A recent dispatch from Hisia Shib, China, 
states that the inhabitants of the village inveigled 
300 tramps into the temple, and, during the night, 
set fire to the edifice, which resulted in the death 
of 260. We hear a great deal, these days, con- 
cerning the schools of China, and the efficient work 
they perform. If this is a sample of the capabil- 
ities of her graduates, we should think that China 
afforded a good field for those who advocate 
‘*moral training in the publie schools,” 

— Dr. John S. Cutter writes us from Yoko- 
hama, Japan, saying that he will no longer remain 


— For larger salaries or change of location, ad- 
dress Teachers’ Codperative Association, 170 State 
street, Chicago; Orville Brewer, Manager, 


in the service of the Japan Government, but will 
return to the home of his aged mother at W arren, 
Mass. He goes forward to Hong Kong, visiting 
Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto, and Nagasaki on the way ; 
thence to Suez, spending a week in € airo and 
Alexandria; he will then push on to Naples, and 
after a hasty run through Italy, Germany, and 
Austria, will start for this country via London. 
He expects to arrive in Boston about the first of 
May. 

If you would interest your scholars in 
of the past, first arouse an enthusiasm in the study 
of living events. A half-hour Friday afternoon 
spent in discussing the more important occurrences 
of the week would not only afford a relaxation 
from the routine of school work, but would also 
help to give the pupil an intelligent conception of 
what is going on in the world around him, and en- 
able him to understand better and appreciate more 
fully the conversation of his elders at home. By re- 
ferring to the “‘ General Epitome,’’ on the opposite 
page, you will readily see that it is a very brief 
summary of the week’s news, and is full of sug- 
gestions that would interest and profit a class of 
youths, when properly expanded. 


rs in the history 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLORADO.—Las Animas is to have a $10,000 
schoolhouse. There is need of it. 

Our state, full of active men in all departments 
of labor, has no more efficient and worthy worker 
than Prin. Remington of Fort Collins. As chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the last session 
of the S. T. A.,-he proved himself able to manage 
affairs, and was justly advanced to the honored 
position of president of the AssocMtion. 

The latest craft upon the unknown sea of edu- 
cational journalism is The Lever, a bright eight- 
page paper, published monthly in the interests of 
the public schools of Colorado Springs. Supt. 
Byington is the pilot, —to borrow another figure, — 
and we trust the success of the enterprise may sur- 
pass his most sanguine expectations. It i the 
first experiment of the kind in these Rocky re- 
gions. On the first page are four pretty verses, 
which a fifth grade girl composed to accompany 
her gift of a pen-wiper to her teacher. 


State Editor, GEO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLiNots.—- Che April meeting of the high-school 
teachers at Hyde Park will be the best in the history 
of the association. All of the leading high schools 
will close, and all the teachers will go to enjoy the 
excellent program and to inspect the justly cele- 
brated high-school building at Hyde Park. 

If any one wishes to attend a meeting of the IIli- 
nois State Principals’ Association, this year, it 
would be well to write to Principal Homer Bevans, 
of Chicago, chairman of the executive committee, 
and say so. A voice goes up from Central Illinois 
declaring that it is the unanimous wish of this sec- 
tion that such meeting be postponed for one year. 
Everybody is making arrangements to attend the 
National Convention at Chicago, and hence a meet- 
ing of the Principals’ Association is not desired 
this year. 

The time of year is at hand when situations for 
next year are the all-absorbing topic. Rumors come 
to us from all sides of contemplated changes. It 
is already publicly announced that Principal Tuffts 
of the Ottawa high school will go to Germany at 
the close of this year to study philology. Cen- 
tral Illinois will miss him. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The semi-annual apportionment of 
the Kansas school fund amounts to $273,781.75 ; 
about 55 cents per capita of school population. 

Professor Dinsmore of the Normal faculty will 
take no institute work until after he returns from 
the meeting of the National Association. He will 
then go on a lecturing tour. 

Institutes: Rice Co., August, I. N. MeCash; 
Riley, June, Wm. Wheeler, and 8. S. Fry ; Rooks, 
August, W. H. Johnson; Russell, August, Mr. 
and Mrs. Picken; Saline, June, A. H. Owen; 
Shawnee, June, H. G. Larimer; Sedgwick, August, 
Profs. McNeill, Shull, and Naylor; Smith, 
Ida A. Ahlborn, and D.. F. Shearer; Sumner, 
June,W. M. Jay; Wabaunsie, July, C. Y. Roop ; 
Wilson, July, Wm. Stryker; Woodson, August, 
J. E. Klock; Wyandotte, ,» W. A. Evans 
and George E, Rose. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The total number of pupils en- 
rolled in the St. Paul publie schools, including the 
number enrolled in the evening schools, is 11,286. 

School authorities now have the right to make 
the minimum age at which children shall be ad- 
mitted to school, six years instead of five. 

Supt. Kiehle says in his report: ‘‘ I believe that 
Minnesota may claim justly, and with some pride, 
not only that she has schools of all grades, but 
that they are so related that each department, 
grade, or class is adapted to and contributes di- 
rectly to the efficiency of the others. The pupil 
who does well in the lower grade finds, when he 
knocks at the door of the grade above, that his 
record has gone before him, and is there set to his 
credit. He finds, too, that the work of the school 
above is adapted to the training already given, 
and the promise of all this has been his encourage- 
ment from the beginning. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

; Mu HIGAN.—The State University has issued a 
cireular giving a partial program of the semi-cen- 
tennial exercises which will be held in connection 
with the commencement next June. ‘The exercises 
will include addresses by ex-Goy. Austin Blair 
Principal J. M. B. Sill, Senator T. W. Palmer. 
Judge Samuel F, Miller of the United States su- 


preme court, Dr. W. H. Daily of Pittsburg, Dr. 
J. W. Coolidge, of Scranton, Pa., and President 
J. B. Angell. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah’’ will be 
given by the musical society. Former students, 
who desire circulars of information, should address 
J. H. Wade, Ann Arbor. 

The trustees of the prospective Presbyterian 
college at Alma, have invited the following persons 
to become members of the faculty; ‘The Rev. Geo. 
F. Hunting, of Kalamazoo, president ; Supt. J.W. 
Ewing, of Ionia, chair of mathematics; Supt. 
David Howell, of Lansing, natural sciences; The 
Rev. Theodore Nelson, LL.D., of Alma, English 
literature ; Miss Mary C. Gelston, principal of the 
ladies’ department and Prof. of French and Latin. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Latontown. 
New Jersey.—P. Vanderbilt Spaden will pre- 
sent to Rutgers College his library of 4,500 vol- 
umes, magnificently bound, and worth from $15, - 
000 to $20,000. 

In the trouble that has arisen between Supt. 
C. E. Meleney, and the principals at Paterson, the 
principals claim that their suggestions to the super- 
intendent are ignored. Hence, they presented 
petitions to the Board for a truant officer, and for 
** elementary industrial school training to be intro- 
duced in view of the industrial natur? of the city, 
and the success of such work elsewhere.’? Both 
petitions were received, and the former granted by 
the Board. At a meeting of principals soon after 
this Mr. Meleney read a protest against such action, 
and insisted that, while always desirous of sugges- 
tions, all matters of this character should pass from 
the superintendent to the Board. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Oun10o.—At Cleveland, the Board of Education, 
in a special meeting, adopted plans and selected 
sites for five new school buildings to be put up 
during the summer: one 16-room building, three 
12-room buildings, and one 8-room building. It 
requires some snap to build so many in one year, 
but of this there is no dearth on the part of the 
** Forest city’’ School board. Cleveland is growing. 

The Ohio Legislature has passed a bill making 
manual and domestic training a part of the public 
school system, and providing for a levy of one and 
one half mills for that purpose. Since this is now 
the law there is nothing to hinder the organization 
of training schools of this kind in all the cities of 
Ohio, unless it be that difficulty may attend the 
procuring of experienced and suitable instructors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The new State Normal 
School at Clarion has been recommended by the 
committee as entitled, under the law, to recogni- 
tion by the state. The first term will open April 
12. Prof. A. J. Davis has been elected principal. 
This school will receive an appropriation of $25,000, 

Prof. J. C. Moran, principal of one of the city 
schools of Scranton, has resigned. He was one of 
the election board clerks in that city, and charges 
of making fraudulent returns are made against him. 

Prof. 8. A. Saxman, in charge of the govern- 
ment Indian schools in Alaska for a year past, was 
drowned recently in Clarence Straits. Professor 
Saxman was well known in Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny. He was for some time the clerk of Supt. 
Morrow of Allegheny. 

Prof. Jas. R. Phillips, principal of the Knoxville 
schools, has resigned to accept the chair of Med- 
ical Science in the Wooster University, Cleveland, 
O. Miss Haller, one of his teachers, has been 
promoted to take his place. ° 


TENNESSEE.—Prof. William E. Morang, the 
newly-elected president of Roger Williams Uni- 
versity at Nashville, began his career as an 
apprentice in the printing office of the Eastport 
(Me.) Sentinel. He afterward went through Colby 
University, graduating in 1879. He had beena 
successful teacher for some years in New England, 
Two years ago the New England Bureau of Edu- 
cation placed him in this university as a professor 
of a special department. Many friends will be 
gratified to learn of his promotion. 

An effort is making, by the Legislature, to make 
the office of State Supt. of Publie Instruction sub- 
ject to the suffrage of the citizens of the common- 
wealth, rather than dependent upon the appoint- 
ment of the governor, as is now the case. It has 
also been determined that no intoxicating drinks 
shall be sold near any building used for school 
purposes. 

State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet, 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Fanny Smith, who has been 
teaching near Kenosha, has returned to the White- 
water Normal School to resume her studies. 

Elkhorn has voted $21,000 to build and furnish 
a new schoolhouse. 

The appropriation for farmer's institutes has 
been increased by the legislature from $5,000 to 
$12,000. The institutes are under the control of 
the Board of Regents of the State University. 

Ryan High School, Appleton, has been holding 
an exposition, at which were shown various prod- 
ucts of the skill of the pupils; among them were 
miniature street cars, electric engines, parlor 
sets, etc. 

An industrial school has been organized at 
Neenah for girls between the ages of 8 and 18. 

The honors ef the junior class of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Appleton, were three in number. Twoof 
them were bestowed on ladies. 

The City Supt. of Neenah has forbidden the use 
of the raw hide in the public schools of that city. 
The School Journal, devoted to the interests of 
education in Walworth Co., is a neat sheet, issued 
at Elkhorn. Prin. D. D. Mayne, of Elkhorn, is 
the business manager. 


— For increase of cilens in i 
: your present posi- 
tion, address Teachers’ Codperative Association, 


170 State street, Chicago. 
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— About fifty Colby alumni recently assembled 
at the Preble House, Portland, and organized a 
Portland Agsociation, to which all the trustees and 


former students of Colby are eligible. The follow 


ing officers were elected: Prest.—Hon. J. H. 
Drummond ; Vice-Prest.—Hon. W. J. Corthell; 
Sec.—W. G. Chapman ; Treas. —W.H. Brownson ; 
Ex. Com.—C. W. Foster, George C. Hopkins, 
Alfred King. 

— The people of Farmington and Franklin Co. 
are pleased with the appropriation of $8,000 the 
Legislature has granted for the enlargement, of the 
Normal School building. The large increase. in 
attendance has made such addition a necessity. 

- Mr. Thomas ‘Tash, superintendent of the pub- 
lie schools of Portland, in his recently published 
report, thus comments on the free textbook ques- 
tion : The school supplies that are furnished by the 
city in accordance with the Revised Statutes might 
easily be extended to include the little extra which 
the children are obliged to furnish. If furnished 
by the city rather than by the parents, they would 
be cheaper, and thus, as in Massachusetts, all our 
schools would become free. The extra expense to 
the city would not exceed $2,500. In Massachu- 
setts the textbooks cost but 75 cents per capita on 
the number of pupils belonging. The advantages 
will compensate for the expense. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Henry C. Piper, for twenty-five years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education in Dublin, de- 
clined another election. Luke L. Richardson suc- 
ceeds him. 

— Hon. E. B.S, Sanborn, formerly a member 
of the trustees of the normal school, and for the 

ast twelve years chairman of the School Board of 

ranklin, refused to be a candidate for the office 

at the recent election. Besides the usual appro- 

priations for school purposes, Franklin voted $15,- 
for the erection of a new brick schoolhouse. 

— The State Teachers’ Institute at Exeter, 
conducted by State Supt. J. W. Patterson, opened 
in the town hall on the 23d inst., continuing 
through Thursday and Friday. The various ses- 
sions were well attended and afforded much profit 
to those in attendance. 

The school elections throughout the state have 
now been held, and the hostility to the town 
system of schools is believed to be rapidly disap- 
pearing. In only a very few towns were women 
elected as members of the school committee. 

— Mr. O. S. Williams, of Haverhill, Mass., has 
been elected Supt. of the Public Schools of Nashua, 
at a salary of $1,000. Mr. Williams is a Bowdoin 
man. 

— Charles W. Brown has been elected president 
of the Rochester Board of Education. 

—A French summer school for six weeks, be- 
ginning July 6, will be held at McGaw Institute, 
Reed’s Ferry, under the instruction of Prof. Rob- 
ert Sanderson of Harvard University. For circu- 
lars address Prof. F. E. Burnett, Reed’s Ferry. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. — Rufus P. Williams, of the English 
High School, is one of the most sensible and ear- 
nest advocates of the departmental plan in gram- 
mar school work. 

Mr. Julius Eichberg, for many years a teacher of 
musi in the Boston public schools, has resigned his 
position. 

Cambridge.—The Harvard Summer Course in 
Geology, which opens July 6, will include excur- 
sions to the Connecticut and Hoosac valleys, and 
to the foothills of the Catskills and Eastern New 
York. Professors Shaler and Davis, assisted by 
Mr. Wolff, will have charge of the expedition. 

Professors Croswell and Dyer, two of the most 
active members of the Harvard Greek Department, 
are to leave their present field of labor. Profes- 
sor Croswell will assume the head mastership of 
the popular New York private school left vacant 
by the death of Samuel Brearly some time ago. 
No announcement has yet been made concerning 
Mr. Dyer’s objective point. 

Cambridge evidently has a strong classical vein, 
if we may judge from the success of the classical 
_ wing of the high school in the presence of a new, 


— For anything you wish to purchase for your- 
self or your school, address Teachers’ Codperative 
Association, 170 State street, Chicago. 


a fire which had originated in the basement of the 


enthusiastically opened, eminently well-manned 
English High School. But Mr. Bradbury would 
make anything a success, and his Latin school 
honors him as much as it does the classical trend 
of Cambridge thought. 
_ Holyoke. —Mr. W. E. Judd has resigned his po- 
sition as principal of the Holyoke High School 
for personal’reasons that have Jong been known to 
the superintendent and chairman of the high 
school committee. It had been claimed by some 
that the change was made in consequence of a 
certain action taken by the school committee 
recently. 

Malden.—Owing to the presence of mind of Mrs. 
Leonard, principal of the new West Schoolhouse, 


building was speedily extinguished and a panic 
among the children averted. 

Medford.—The trustees of Tufts College have 
received the legacy of $25,000 of the late Henry 
B. Pearson for the establishment of a Bromfield 
and Pearson Professorship of Natural History. 

Salem.—Beginnivg March 30, Prof. George L. 
Goodale, of Harvard College, delivers a series of 
4.00 o’clock Wednesday afternoon lectures on 
Structural Botany in Academy Hall. His subjects 
will be ‘‘ Roots, Stems, Branches, and Buds,’’ 
Leaves,’’ Flowers,’’ Fruits.’’ 

Westfield. —The school committee have reélected 
Lawyer Fuller chairman, and Mr. Skiff secre- 
tary, for the ensuing year. A change was made in 
the high school terms, so as to allow two weeks 
vacation instead of one at the close of the winter 
term. 

Ware.—Three young miscreants who were turned 
out of one of the night schools fur misconduct, re- 
taliated by thrashing every boy who endeavored 
to attend. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. George F. Weston, principal of the Elm- 
wood Grammar School, Providence, has for some 
time taken an interest in stimulating the pupils in 
his school in the line of industrial training. An 
exhibition of work done the past year, consisting 
in part of woodwork, needlework, embroidery, 
carving, etc., was given in the hall of the school 
building, Wednesday, March 23,to which the public 
were invited. Among the visitors was Supt. Tar- 
bell, who expressed his pleasure at the excellence 
of the exhibit. 

— The ninth annual report of the R. I. School 
for the Deaf shows the faculty of that excellent 
institution to be as follows: Principal, Miss Anna 
M. Block ; assistant teachers, Miss Ardelia C. 
Dewing, Miss Ellen J. Kerr, Miss Emma F. Dun- 
lap ; teacher of drawing, Mrs. E. T. Smith. There 
have been 32 pupils in attendance upon this school 
the past year. 

— A public meeting was held in Music Hall, 
Providence, Tuesday evening, March 22, in the in- 
terest of Negro and Indian education. Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, of the Normal School, presided. The 


CONNECTICUT. 

— The pupils of the Thompsonville High School, 
under the successful management of Prin. C. 5. 
Lyman, held their annual entertainment in Frank- 
lin Hall, Mar. 15. It was a decided success, and 
was pronounced the best school exhibition ever held 
in the place. The net proceeds amounted to $156, 
which sum is to be used for the benefit of the 
library. 

— Professor Barbour of Yale has accepted the 
presidency of the Congregational College of British 
North America. 

— The anniversary exercises of the Ansonia High 
School were held in the Opera House, Thursday 
evening, March 24. A well-arranged program by 
Prin. E. 5. Gordy, with the assistance of Mr. E. 
F. Howard, who conducted the music, was carried 
out in a very satisfactory manner, and much credit 
is due them and the lady workers who so efficiently 
assisted in making this occasion a success. Mr. 
Gordy now enters upon his third year’s work as 
principal of the High School and general super- 
visor of the 4th District. He has the interests of 
the schools at heart, and makes their advancement 
his constant study. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— A call issued for ten million three per cents. 

— Through traffic on the Northern Pacific 
resumed, 

— John Sherman in the South exercising orator- 
ical powers. 

— The Stewart collection of paintings aggre- 
gated $513,750. 

— The Coronet defeats the Dauntless in the 
great ocean race. 

— An immense dynamite conspiracy discovered 
at Madrid, Spain. 

— Colliery disaster at Sydney, New South 
Wales; 85 men killed. 

—A great panic in the financial circles of the 
province of New Brunswick. 

— Assistant Fairchild is to succeed Mr. Manning 
as Secretary of the Treasury. 

— The strike of silk weavers at Paterson, N. J., 
ends in victory for the manufacturers. 

— Bismarck prophesies that the peace of Ger- 
many will be undisturbed during 1887. 

— Emperor William's ninetieth birthday cele- 
brated in grand style all through Germany. 

— Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore has taken 
formal possession of his titular church at Rome. 

— The Ameer of Afghanistan still urging his 
subjects to wage a ‘‘ holy war’’ against Russia. 

— Missouri river still rising at Burbank, Dak. ; 
railroad tracks washed out and trains abandoned. 

— Oscar F. Strauss, a Jewish merchant of New 
York City, succeeds ‘* Sunset Cox’’ as minister to 
Turkey. 

— All the passengers on the stranded steamer 


following gentlemen were present and addressed 
the meeting: President Robinson of Brown Uni- 
versity, Gen. S. C. Armstrong and Rev. H. P. 
Purcell of the Hampton Institute, Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, and W. H. Daggs. Marguerite La 
Fleshe, of the Omaha tribe, spoke briefly of her 
people. The following morning General Armstrong 
addressed the students of Brown University at the 
invitation of President Robinson. 

— The annual inspection of the military compa- 
nies of Messrs. Goff, Rice, and Smith’s School, 
Providence, was made Friday, March 18, by Ad- 
jutant General Dyer, and Col. H. C. White of 
General Dyer’s staff. At the close of the inspec- 
tion great praise was accorded, and addresses were 
made by General Dyer and Hon. H. J. Spooner. 

— Miss Florence N. French has been transferred 
to a permanent position in the Oxford Street Gram- 
mer School, Providence, and Miss Emily Rothwell 
has been appointed to fill a vacancy in the Mount 
Pleasant Grammar School. 

— Rev. W. N. Ackley has been reélected Supt. 
of Schools at Warren, a position which he has filled 
very acceptably for about ten years. The schools 
in Warren have been placed on a very creditable 
basis during his term of service. 


IN BILIOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. D. Schaub, Muncie, Ind., says: ‘‘I have 
used it in cases of bilious disease, and the results 
were all that could be desired. It is valuable.’’ 


Scotia were landed safely at Castle Garden Satur- 
day night. 

— In conservative Massachusetts, a bill permit- 
ting women to vote on the *‘ license question ’’ has 
| passed the lower house. 

— The English cutter Arrow has accepted the 
challenge of the sloop-yacht Mayflower to enter the 
race for the Queen’s cup. 

— In the case of Cleary, one of the aldermanic 
**boodlers,’’ the jury are not agreed. He is still 
held under $40,000 bonds. 

— Thirty ‘‘ true bills’’ have been found against 
the officials implicated in the Cook County (IIl.) 
frauds. Overwhelming evidence is at hand. 

—Inter-state Commerce Commission appointed : 
Thomas M. Cooley of Michigan, Wm. R. Morri- 
son of Illinois, August Shoenmaker of New York, 
Aldace F. Walker of Vermont, and Walter A. 
Bragg of Alabama. 


— For Vacation Employment, address Teachers’ 
Coéperative Association, 170 State street, Chicago, 
Orville Brewer, Manager. 


SNUG LITTLE FORTUNES 
may be had by all who are sufficiently intelligent 
and enterprising to embrace the opportunities which oc 
casionally are offered them Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, have something new to offer in the line of work 
which you can do for them, and live at home wherever 
you are located Profits immense, and every worker is 
sure of over 85aday; several have made over #50 ina 


single day. All ages; both sexes. Capital not required; 
you are started free. You had better write to them at 
once. 


WANTED, 


A President for a Ladies’ College in the South. 
full particulars, address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Our New Exercise 


ENTITLED 
“WHO SHALL BE QUEEN OF MAY?” 
By MARION WAYLAND. 
Price, 6 cents; per dozen, 60 cts. 


Please address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
2t 55 Franklin St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class Ladies’ College,—a Lady Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music and German. She 
must be a member of the Presbyterian Church. Ap- 
ply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Writing thoroughly taught 

Mai! or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competent 
end for circular.” W. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. 


NEW ENGLAND 


For 


For May Day 
Now Ready. 


Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Bost. 


' Teachers, and all classes of students. 


SUMMER SESSION.—duly_ 5th 


'The National School of Elocution & Oratory. 


to Aug: 13th-— 3th SEASON. 


4NN ARBOR, 
MICH. 


JOHN It. BECHITEL, Sec’y, 


The course of instruction is comprehensive ( Univ, of Michigan 
and thoroughly practical. being especially 
adapted to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, not i 
(ae Facilities unexcelled. Send for full descriptive circular to 


Buildings. 


1127 Girard St., Philadelphia. 


SU MM EF 


— OF 


SESSION 


THE 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


July i2th to Au 


gust 13th, 1887, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the President in voice culture, physical training or 


esture drill, rendering, and analysis. 
ll pupils will have daily drill with the president. 
eow L. M. SAUNDERSON, 


Lectures and readings by those eminent in Litereture or Oratory. 
For further information or circular, address 


A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, | 
159 22d Street, Chicago, [ll., 
Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887. 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. | 


| to sing and play the organ. 


A Man and His Wife 


Are wanted in a New England Industrial School. 
The man must be adapted to the care and manage- 
ment of boys, and the wife a practical teacher, whose 
business will be to instruct them. She must be able 
The position is perma- 
nent, and is worth $1200. A ply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & 
NEW BOOKS. 


New York. 


Vols. VIII. and IX. in American Commonwealths. 
By Evuis H. Roperts, author of ‘* Govern 


ment Revenue.’? Witha Map. 2 vols., 16mo, 


gilt top, $2.50. 

New York, by its geographical position and size, its 
settlement, its vast commercial and industrial devel- 
opment, and its varied political changes, hasa history 
of conspicuous interest. Mr. Roberts, the well-known 
editor of the Utica Herald, is admirably fitted, by his 
intimate knowledge of the state and of public affairs, 
to produce an excellent history of New York, and a 
valuable addition to the series of American Common- 
wealths. 


A Century of Electricity. 
By T. C. MENDENHALL. With Illustrations. 


1 vol., 16mo, decorated cloth, $1.25. 


Professor Mendenhall, who knows all yet known 
of the history, preperes, and applications of elec- 
tricity, in this book tells the wonderful story, with 
full scientific knowledge, but in popular form. The 
marvelous subject, the complete information, the 
simple style, and the numerous illustrations make an 
exceedingly instructive and entertaining book. 


Talks about Law. 


A Popular Statement of What our Law is, and 
How itis Administered. By EpMUND P. DOLE. 


1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, $2.00. 


This is not alaw book, but a book forall intelligent 
readers, giving in a clear, simple, and attractive style 
a pocetal idea of the system of law under which we 
live,—its origin, growth, and principal characteris- 
tics,—and a statement of the mode in which it is ad- 
ministered. It is a book of unusual value and inter- 
est. 


The Feud of Oakfield Creek, 


A Novel of California. By Jos1An Royce, Ph.D., 
author of ‘‘ California,’ in the series of Amer- 
ican Commonwealths. 1 vol., 16mo, decorated 


cloth, $1.25. 

A story of great value as depicting unusually dra- 
matie scenes and situations in California life, aside 
from its interest as a portrayal of character aud of 
romantic experience. It promises to be one of the 
notable novels of the season. 


His Star in the East. 


A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By LE1Gu- 
TON PARKS, Rector of Emmanuel Church, Bos- 
ton. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Contents: The Religion of the Son of Man; Ve- 
daism: Brahmanism; Transition from Brahman- 
ism to Buddhism; Buddhism; Christ's Religion 
and Buddhism; Hinduism; Zoroastrianism ; The 
Perversion of the Gospel; The Future of Christ's 
Religion. 


This book is an important contribution tothe study 
of comparative religion, written from full knowledge 
of the literature of the subject; from personal obser- 
vations in China, Japan, and India; and in a spirit of 
generous appreciation. 


Daffodils, 


A New Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. 
WHITNEY, author of ‘‘ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,’’ ‘‘ Bonnyborough,’’ etc. 16mo, in unique 
binding, gilt top, $1.25. 

A very attractive book, containing the poems writ- 
ten by Mrs. Wane during several years past. In 
verse, as in prose, Mrs. Whitney is profoundly ear- 
pest, and always in search of whatever is true as well 
as beautiful. 


Pansies. 


A Volume of Poems by Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
A New Edition, in similar style to ‘‘ Daffodils.” 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Club of One. 


The Note-Book of a Man who might have been 
Sociable. 16mo, gilt top, specially attractive in 
typography, presswork, and binding. $1.25. 


The author of this book has seen, read, and thought 
much, and has here condensed the results of his 
studies and observations. It is a book of great vari- 
ety,—comment, reflection, gossip, criticism, with am- 
ple and apt quotation. 


History of the Papacy During the 
Period of the Reformation, 

By Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON. Vols. III. and 

IV. Tue ITALIAN Princes, 1464-1518. 
With Appendices and Index. 8vo, $7.50. 


The English Churchman says of the former vol- 
umes: ‘ His work is in all respects a great one, and 
is certain of a permanent place on the shelves of the 
student of ecclesiastical history. It is a grand spec- 
imen of conscientious workmanship, written in an 
admirable spirit, and a credit to English historical 
scholarship.” 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1887, revised. With Maps, Money Tables, 
Traveler's Calendar, ete. $1.50. 


The Satchel Guide has P ag d grown in popular 
confidence, as it has proved to be thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and to contain just the information tourists 
wish. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 


paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 13. 


Title. 
Latin Word-building. - 
Lil Lorimer, - 
George Canning. - 
In Paradise. 2 vols. - - - - - 
John a-Dreams. - - - 
Cebes’ Tablet, - 
Cathedral Days. - - 
Some Chinese Ghosts. - 
The Christian Year. - - - - 
Words of Comfort and Hope. - : 
Heralds of Easter. - - - - 
VillagePhotographs. - - - 
Victims. - - - - 
Modern Europe. 2 vols. - - - 
The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 2 vols. 
A Child of the Century. - - . 
Agriculture in Some of its Relations with Chemistry. 
Two Gentlemen of Boston. - - - - 
The Strike in the B—— Mill. - - - - 
An Epigrammatic Voyage 
The Pharaohs of the Bondage. - - - - 
The Story of Ancient Egypt. - - - : 
Phonographic Instructor. - 
American State Constitutions. - - - - 
Elements of English. - 
Professor Johnny. - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CHANGING THE KEyY-NOTE.— 


“A cheerful opus gets on quick: 
A grumbler in the mud will stick! ” 


Well, that’s so. But suppose you are stuck in 
the mud by ill health, how are you going to get 
out ? Suppose malaria or nervous depression or 
physical prostration has put you into so deep a 
rut that you feel itan impossibility to be cheerful ? 
There are various means reported, but the one 
which has in recent years lifted the largest num- 
ber of sick people out of the mire and placed them 
on the solid ground of good health and cheerful, 
joyous life, is the Compound Oxygen treatment of 
Das. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, who will mail to you their little book 
of nearly two hundred pages free on application. 


ON the first page of the JOURNAL of March 17 
will be found an announcement of Silver, Rogers, 
& Co., 50 Bromfield street, Boston, of Botany 
Aids, that are so timely and valuable that we are 
constrained to invite special attention to them. 
They consist of Plant Description and Analysis 
Blank, by Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, A.M., of Smith 
College, which are sold for 50 cents per hundred. 
This blank is designed both to develop the power 
of observation in the pupil and to require a full 
and logical description of the plant studies. Prop- 
erly filled out, it will enable the pupil to trace the 
name of the plant from the written description. 
The blanks are put up in blocks of twenty-five 
each, that they may be examined separately. The 
sheets are perforated, and if desired may, when 
filled, be fastened together for preservation. They 
also furnish a Synopsis of Botanical Terms, by the 
same author, of great practical utility to the stu- 
dent of this charming study. This synopsis aids 
in learning the use of terms in the study of de- 
scriptive botany. The terms are arranged under 
the name of the organ which they describe, and 
with reference to their relation to each other. 
Four pages, Svo. Price, $1.00 per hundred. 
They are prepared to supply a full line of botan- 
ical and physiological charts, as well as maps, 
globes, and other school apparatus. Address for 
circular, Silver, Rogers, & Co. , 50 Bromfield street, 
Boston. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


D. ArpPpLETON & Co., New York, have ready 
in the ‘‘ Natural History Series,’’—Intermediate 
Book,— Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swim- 
mers, by James Johonnot. This is an additional 
volume appended tothe four book series of the 
Natural History Supplementary Readers. For 
children who love stories of animals, and can ap- 
preciate the simple outline of their description, 
we know of nothing more desirable or valuable 
than these books. They serve asa capital intro- 
duction to more scientific treatises upon natural 
history, and serve the noble purpose of stimulat- 
ing careful observation and exciting interest in 
the animal world. Home specimens are first de- 
scribed, and then a wider range is introduced 
through the observation of facts in a single line, 
and then into the investigation of the relation of 
these facts to each other, and finally into the wider 
relations which they sustain to other departments 
of thought. Mr. Johonnot has done his work with 
great skill, and the publishers have made the book 
very attractive by beautiful illustrations, ete. 


THE Interstate Publishing Company, 30 Frank- 
lin street, Boston, and 183, 185, and 187 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, Lll., of which S. R. Winchell 
is secretary and general agent, is doing a grand 
work for the schools of the country in supplying 


supplementary reading for all grades. The books 
are fresh, original, and nouns to inspire enthu- 
siasm amene porte. For the primary grades, The 
Primary Reader, published monthly, and beauti- 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


Gates D Appleton & Co, N Y, g 98 
Havers +4 
Heyse 1 
Sturgis iad 2 
Ginn & Co, Boston, 80 
Dodd Roberts Bros, Boston 2 00 
Keble White, Stokes, & Allen, Ny = 
Goodal 1 50 
Larned Henry Holt & Co, Ny, as 
Mommsen Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 6 00 
Hayes “ 100 
Ballou Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Robinson The Century Co, N Y, 50 
Rawlinson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
Watson = sad 2 00 
Hitchcock “2 75 
Ricker Interstate Pub Co. Chicago, 30 
Bates PD Lothrop & Co, Boston, 50 


Jak T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, 1 25 


| fully illustrated, is unequaled for its purpose ; 
| price, three cents only per copy. Of books now 
ready for this grade and for upper grammar classes 
and high schools, Mr. Winchell has a capital list. 
See page 173 of the JoURNAL of March 17. 


THE enterprising House of Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn of 87 Franklin St., Boston, are to open a 


depository and agency of their valuable and popu- 


|lar school textbooks at 185 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
,cago, Ill. 


They publish some of the most widely 
known books for school and college use in the 


country and we congratulate our western friends 


that they are to have in Chicago an opportunity to 
secure these books there. 


Home Paysictan.—The New Cyclopedia 
of Family Medicine. By George M. Beard, A.M., 
M.D., and ten associate editors, in their several 
departments of medicine. It contains clear de- 
scriptions of the structure and functions of the 
human body, the laws of health, care of the sick, 
management of infants and children, and all pos- 
sible self-aids in the treatment of accidents and 
disease, in plain language adapted to the household, 
All its descriptions and treatment are based upon 
the latest and highest authorities. 

The Homeopathic treatment of diseases with their 
remedies is given in an fapendte, by Samuel Lilien- 
thal, M.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine in the New 
York Homevopathie College. 

The TESTIMONIALS to the work from the medical, 
religious, and secular press, and from men of world- 
wide reputation, are of the strongest kind. 

REV. JosEPH Cook writes: * 1 keep it on a promi- 
nent shelf in my library, and find ita kind of guar- 
dian angel in matters sanitary and hygienic.” 

The New York Christian Advocate says: *‘ It sup- 
plies a real want gmong the people. By all odds, it 
is the best book of its class before the people.’’ 

Dr. 8S. F. STRONG, Remedial Institute, Saratoga 
Y., writes: “‘Itis avery judicious and 


N. 
practical work for the people.” 

Illustrated with nearly 300 Chromo Plates and 
Wood-Cuts,—everything offensive to good taste is ex- 
cluded,—and contains over 1,500 Royal octavo pages. 
The price, $12, is now reduced to $6. AGENTS 
WANTED. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, 
New York. 

WE call the attention of our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of George Sherwood & Co., Chicago, 
on the last page of the JOURNAL each week. 


They announce new books based upon the correct 
methods of teaching, and plans that can be safely 
followed by young and inexperienced teachers 
without danger of violating pedagogical principles. 
Send for circulars to George Sherwood & Co., 307 
and 300 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘Patrick, you told me you needed the al- 
cohol to clean the mirrors with, and here I find you 
drinking it.’’ ‘‘ Faix, mum, it’s a drinkin’ it and 
brathing on the glass oim doin’.’”’—Life. 


WE CAUTION ALL AGAINST THEM.— The 
unprecedented success and merit of Ely’s Cream 
Balm—a real cure for catarrh, hay fever, and cold 
in head—has induced many adventurers to place 
catarrh medicines bearing some resemblance in ap- 
pearance, style, or name, upon the market, in order 
to trade upon the reputation of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Don’t be deceived. Buy only Ely’s Cream Balm. 
Many in your immediate locality will testify in 
highest commendation of it. A particle is applied 
into each nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 
Price 50 cents, 


— If Henry George had ever been compelled 
to get his living by growing potatoes on a piece 
of scrub oak land, his new land theory would 
never have been invented.—Philadelphia Times. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 

Doctor—‘‘ And so you think Florida is the gar- 
den spot of America, do you?’’ Returned tour- 
ist—‘*I do. Nearly all my friends who have gone 
there have been planted by the friendly natives.’’— 
Citizen. 
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INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 
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Original Accident Co, 


OF AMERICA, 


BEST LIFE POLIC 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres'’t. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=s 
aded in price by occupation; NO 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, PORFEITED by occupa- 
tion, but paid pro rata. 


ISSUES ALSO THE 


in the market. 
able, World-Wide. 


Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


QOHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen pears expe- 
rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

‘HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


‘EASIDE SCHOOL- JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free by 

B. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


QUNBEB SCHOOL of Languages, Chemistry, Art, 
“and Music, at AMHERST COLLEGE, July 6th to 
August 9th. For Circular and Program, address 
Professor W. L. MONTAGUE, 
611 tf Amherst, Mass. 


ENSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 

Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. | 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further Particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATE Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


N ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. RussE Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, _ D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


ESSAYS 


ON 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICK. 
Reading Circle Edition. Price, $1.00. 


This standard work should be in every Teach- 

er’s Library. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

renga Circles supplied at special rates 
ress 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


RULERS i. WORLD. 


OME account of the kings, princes, and states- 
men of our time, every teacher and student 
must wish to possess. We offer a little book that 
is not ouly the cheapest, but also the best, of its 
kind in the market. The Best, we say, in 
being the most recent, the most fully illustrated, 
and the only one adapted to class use. Written 
with direct reference to leading political questions 
and topics of newspaper discussion, the book offers 
a brief introduction to current history not to be 
found elsewhere. Non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
it makes no attempt to show with how much or 
how little wisdom the world is governed ; it merely 
outlines the characters, and states the political 
questions now in process of solution by those who, 
in one-capacity or another, control the governments 
of the world. 
re Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


The School Herald. 


A semi-monthly news manual for use in schools De- 
voted to the systematic study of our day and generation, 
Subscription price, per year (24 numbers), 75 cents, 
¥™ Send for sample copy. 


The School Herald September Extras, 


which give, in question and answer form, a review of the 
history of known from Maine to California, 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf The series began in 
1882. All are fully illustrated with maps and portraits. 
No. 1,6 cents; Nos, 2 and 3, 10 cents each; Nos. 4 and 
5, 20 cents each. Set of five extras, 50 cents. Extra 
No. 6, for 1887. in preparation. 

Lessons in Current History. Outline sketches for 
aiding the teacher iu giving instruction in current history. 
Price, 10 cents 

The Land We LiveIn. Part I., Questions and An- 
swerson U.S. one now ready. Price, 10 cents 

The Gladstone Speaker. Our Day Series No. 1, 
Contains Declamations only, all speakable and all new. 
160 pages, 16mo, paper, 30 cents. 

Civil Government in Theory and Practice. By 
W.I Chase A comparative view of all the goveruments 
of the world. Giving werent their points of likeness 
and unlikeness to the United States Government. 168 
pages, 16mo. Boundincloth. Price. 75 cents 

ie ddress W. 1. CHASE, 
3t School Herald Office, Chicago. 


Just: Published, 
URER —— ])EADY 
UESTIONS—— JUEPLIES, 


BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo. - ° 


Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
History, Biography, Philoxo- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which oceur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
much of has never before 

een published in a form accessible 
to the great mass 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above dis ; 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and efleny ccanding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together witha VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an y sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 PeariSt N. ¥ 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class Western Colle e, a 

Christian lady, a graduate from Wellesley or Smith 

and Rhetoric, and act as 
ss in ies’ Department. 1 

to $1000. Apply to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Educatio: 
8 Somerset Street, Bostén. 
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Story of a Postal Card. 


I was affected with kidney and urinary 

Trouble— 

For twelve years! ”’ 

After trying all the doctors and patent medi- 
cines I could hear of, I used two bottles of Hop 

** Bitters ; ”’ 

Iam perfectly cured. 

‘ All the time ! ”’ 

Respectfully, B. F. Booru, Saulsbury, Tenn. 
May 4, 1883. 


I keep it 


BRADFORD, PA., May 8, 1885. 
It has cured me of several diseases, such as ner- 
vousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly troubles, 
ete. I have not seen asick day in years, since I took 
Hop Bitters. All my neighbors use them. 
Mks. FANNIE GREEN. 


ASHBURNHAM, MAss., Jan. 15, 1886. 

I have been very sick over two years. They all 
gave me up as pastcure. I tried the most skillful 
Feveictans, but they did not reach the worse part. 

he lungs and heart would fill up every night and 
distress me, and my throat was very bad. I teld my 
children I should never die in peace till I had tried 
Hop Bitters. When I had taken two bottles they 
helped me very much indeed. When I had taken two 
more bottles Iwas well. There wasa lot of sick folks 
here who have seen how Shey cured me, and the 
used them and were cured and feel as thankful as 
do that there is so valuable a medicine made. 

Yours truly, Miss JULIA G. CUSHING. 


$3,000 Lost. 


“A tour to Europe that cost me $3,000, done less 
* good than one bottle of Hop Bitters ; they also cured 
**my wife of fifteen years’ nervous weakness, sleep- 
*‘lessness, and dyspepsia.’’—Mr. R. M., Auburn, N. Y. 


Baby Saved. 


We are so thankful to | that our nursing baby 
was permanently cured of a dangerous and pro- 
tracted constipation and irregularity of the bowels 
by the use of Hop Bitters by its nursing mother, 
which at the same time restored her to perfect 
health and strength.—The Parents, Rochester, N. Y. 


0@ Unhealthy or inactive kidneys cause gravel, 
‘Bright's disease, rheumatism,and a horde of other 
serious and fatal diseases, which can be prevented 
with Hop Bitters,’’ if taken in time. 


Luddington, Mich., Feb, 2,1885. I havesold Hop 
Bitters for ten years, and there ’”’ is no medicine that 
equals them for bilious attacks, kidney complaints, 
and all diseases incident to this malarial climate. 

H. T. ALEXANDER. 


“Monroe, Mich., Sept. 25th, 1885. Smrs:—I have 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflammation “ of kidneys 
and bladder. t has done for me ** what four physi- 
cians failed to do,—cured me. The effect of the Bit- 
ters seemed like magic to me. W. L. CARTER. 


GENTs:— Your Hop Bitters have been of great 
value tome. I was laid with typhoid fever for 
over two months, and could get no relief until I tried 
your Hop Bitters. To those suffering from debility 
or any one in feeble health, I cordially recommend 
them C. STORTZEL. 


638 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 


Can You Answer This? 


Is there a person living who ever saw a case of 
ague, biliousness, nervousness or neuralgia, or any 
disease of the stomach, liver, or kidneys that Hop 
Bitters will not cure ? 


‘“‘My mother says Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will keep her from severe attacks of paralysis 
and headache.” —Ed. Oswego Sun. 


**My little sickly, puny baby was changed intoa 
reat bouncing boy and I was raised from a sick bed 
y using Hop Bitters a short time.” 

YounGa MOTHER. 


ELY’S 
CATARRH cream BALM 
REAM 


Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 
Inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Smell, ‘Hearing. 
a A Quick Relief. 


AY “FEVER positive cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price, 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Sharp Pains! 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain local 

when & Plaster 
Pre 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum Carp O0o., Brooklyn, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The opening article of the April Century is the 
beginning of the series of papers on English Cathe- 
drals, the introduction to which was printed in the 
March number, the text being by Mrs. M. G. van 
Rensselaer and the illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
Upon this work Mr. Pennell has been engaged for 
many months, and the illustrations printed in this 
article on the “ Mother Church of England,” as Mrs. 
van Rensselaer characterizes show a 
union of architectural faithfulness and picturesque 
interest unusual in drawings of such subjects. he 
edifice is shown from different points of view and in 
many aspects of light and shade. The “ Life of Lin- 
coln”’ is this month devoted to “ The Territorial Ex- 
periment”’ (that is to say the Kansas difficulties). 
Lincoln’s opinions and positions in regard to slavery 
are fully set forth, party in extracts from his 
speeches. The sub-tifles are: “ Lincoln and Trum- 
bull,” “The Border Ruffians,” ‘“‘ The Bogus Laws,” 
and “ The Topeka Constitution.” The illustrations 
include portraits of Trumbull, Judd, B. C. Cook, 
Cassius M. Clay, Benton. Lovejoy, Eli Thayer, An- 
drew H. Reeder, and the Rev. Thomas Johnson, and 
drawings of preémption houses and other buildings 
of importance in the history of the struggle for Kan- 
sas. Mr. Lathrop contributes an article on ‘‘ Some 
Portraits of Hawthorne,” apropos of the photograph 
by Mayall of London. Mr. Cole’s wood-cut of this 
portrait printed as a frontispiece to the number is 
worthy of note. Dr. Edward Eggleston continues 
his series of papers on colonial history, by an arti- 
cle on ‘Church and Meeting-House before the Revy- 
olution,” the illustrations of which include a number 
of the most curious and representative chureh build- 
ings of that period. In a popular paper on the 
“ Veda,” Professor W. D. Whitney, of Yale, defines 
the place of this work in the sum of men’s literary 
productions, showing how and why it has the espe- 
cial value claimed for it by its students. In addition 
to its importance, this paper has timeliness in con- 
nection with the current growth of interest in the 
religions of India. Mark Twain appears in this 
number in a new role,—that of a humorous critic of 
the methods of popular education, in an article en- 
titled ‘‘ English as She is Taught.”’ This paper con- 
sists mainly of extracts from a volume which is yet 
to be printed, fa meson | of answers which have been 
gyse to examinations in public schools. The paper 
n the War Series is this month contributed by Gen. 
D, H. Hill, and deals with ‘‘Chickamauga.—the 
Great Battle of the West.’’ It is fully illustrated 
with maps and portraits. Gen. Rosecrans, who com- 
manded the Union army, will contribute to the May 
Century an account of the campaign against Bragg. 
In the ** Open Letters”’ is a collection of opinions in 
favor of International Copyright on music, from 
twenty-one American musicians, who are not less 
emphatie in their demand for a just public policy 
than the authors who contributed to the similar 
“symposium” in the Century for February, 1886. 
The contributors include well-known names. These 
expressions of opinion are accompanied by comment 
on the present situation of copyright legislation by 
John R. G. Hassard. There is also a communica- 
tion from George H. Wilsen on the “Cantata and 
American Composers.” The poetry includes some 
new names, and consists of *‘ Love Song,’”’ by Amélie 
Rives; * For I Know that my Redeemer Liveth,” by 
Solomon Solis-Cohen ; ‘* The Enchantress,” by Minna 
Irving; ‘‘ Stone Walls,’ by Julie M. Lippmann, and 
a page of poems by Gertrude Hall; “‘ Rejected,” by 
Florence Earle Coates. Price, $4.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

— The Atlantic Monthly, for April, has a beautiful 
etching of Oliver Wendell Holmes. The story of a 
diplomatic mission to the South, undertaken with 
the tacit consent of Abraham Lincoln (one of the 
most remarkable contributions to the literature of 
the war which have yet been given to the public), is 
told by Edmund Kirke, and in it he recounts, for the 
first time, the terms of peace which Lincoln was 
willing to offer to the South. Mr. Whittier has a 
poem entitled “On the Big Horn,” founded on the 
neident of the applicatien of one of the Indians who 
killed General Custer, for entrance to General Arm- 
strong’s Indian School, at Hampton, Va. Other no- 
ticeable features are an amusing negro story, ‘* Laz- 
arus Mart’n, de Cullud Lieyer,” by W. W. Archer; 
** Via Crucis,” a letter written by a Roman official in 
Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion, by Edward 
I. Stevenson; ‘‘A Tory Parson” (Mather Byles, of 
Hollis Street Church, Boston); and last, but not 
least, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ second install- 
ment of ‘Our Hundred Days in Europe,” in which 
he gives accounts of Mr, Gladstone in the House of 
Commons, a visit to Windsor Castle, and entertain- 
ments at Devonshire House, the Foreign Office, Lady 
Rothschild’s, and many other noted places. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s and Mr. Aldrich’s serial and F. Marion 
Crawford’s “ Paul Patoff”’ are as interesting as ever, 
and there are some other excellent articles and good 

oetry. Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cts. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

— The St. Nicholas, for April, contains a rare com- 
bination of good reading for young peosts. among 
which is the ‘Story of the Merrimac and the Moni- 
tor,” the first of General Adam Badeau’s ‘‘ War Sto- 
ries for Boys and Girls,’’ with its graphic descrip- 
tions and spirited illustrations, a charming article on 
‘* Harrow-on-the-Hill,”’ number three of the “ Four 
Great English Schools,’ which Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
nell’s graceful pencil rr are making so attract- 
ive to American boys and girls. But to many read- 
ers the most welcome contribution will be the jolly 
fairy operetta, ‘‘The Children’s Crusade,” by E. 8. 
Brooks, author of the successful ‘“ Land of Nod.” 
It is easy to mount, yet affords fine opportunities for 
display. The music, which is simple and tuneful, is 
by Frederic Preston. The serial stories are full of 
interest this month. There are articles in prose and 
in verse, by Olive Thorne Miller, who writes about 
“Working Monkeys”’; by A. M. Bagley, who tells of 
an adventure with a real king; by Frank Dempster 
Sherman, who opens the number with “ An April 
Jester’; by N. P. Babcock, who has a novel non- 
sense poem; and by tJ Hodge, Celia Thaxter, 
Sydney Dayre, Susan Hartley Swett, Mary E. Brad- 
ley, andothers. $3.00. New York: The Century Co. 


—The sixth number (March) of American Art 
fully sustains its reputation. Its illustrations are nu- 
merous and of rare excellence. Frank T. Robinson 
has an unappreciative article onthe * Boston Paint 
and Clay Club Exhibition.” Caryl Coleman writes 
“A Retrospective Review,” fully illustrating his 
views of art. The Notes, Comments, Reviews, Rec- 
ords of Art, and the article on ‘“‘ American Home 
Decoration” are very instructive and useful. Price, 

2.50 a year. Boston: American Art Magazine Co. 

—Among the readable articles in Cassell’s Maga- 
zine for April is a descriptive paper entitled ‘‘ Lofty 
London.” ‘‘ Bulls’ and ‘ Bears’ on ‘’Change’”’ is 
the title of an article which gives a glimpse.of the 
mysteries of the stock exchange, with explanation of 
many of the terms used. The serials continue in in- 
terest, and the illustrations, music, etc., add_ still 
other attractions to this popular magazine. Price, 
$1.50 a year. 

— Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for April has 
come. It is crowded with bright pictures and short 
interesting stories which will delight the hearts ot 
the children. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. Price, 
$1.50 a year. 

— The Catholic World, for April, has a fine table of 
contents composed of thirteen well written articles 
by well known writers. Price, $4.00 a year ; 35 cents 
@ number. New York: The Catholic Publication 


Geachers! Agencies. Yeachers’ Agencies. 


D0 YOU WANT A thoroughly qualified teacher 
of Industrial Education, gradu- 
ate of Worcester School of Technology, with experience 
in charge of City Industrial School? Or ateacher of 
Science who is an expert Taxidermist, or another who 
can construct the mo.t delicate apparatus’? Or native 
French, German,or Swiss teachers of Modern Languages, 
or American teachers with several years study in France 
or Germany’ Orteachers who are specialists in Latin, 
or Greek, or Mathematics, or some of the Sciences, and 
eare less for meer than for positions where they can 
teach these branches only. or any of these, and for 
a multitude of common sense teachers of good record, 
apply to The School @ulletin Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New Work City. 
Port CHESTER, N. Y., MARCH 9, 1887. 
UNION TEACHSRS’ AGBNOY,— Gentlemen: — During the 
past five years we have secured through your Agency 
several assistant teachers who have proved satisfactory. 
On account of the personal attention given by your effi- 
cient secretary, Mr. W. D. KERR, in the selection of can- 
didates for vacancies, we consider your Agency strictly 
reliable; and we trust and believe that in the future you 
will maintain your present well deserved reputation for 
conscientious treatment of your patrons 
Yours truly, A. M. DRUMMOND, Supt. 


AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


The Teachers’ Co-op 


STREET, 


170 STATE 


erative Association, 


CHICAGO. 


SOME OF THE SALARIES RAISED. 


Detroit, Mich., High School Principal to $2,500. 
Crown Point, Ind., Supt. to $1,200. 
School Assist. to $600. 


Hornelisville, N. 


Indianapolis, Ind., High School Principal to $2,560. 


Y., High School Assist. to $600. Ilion, N. Y., High 


SOME OF THE POSITIONS FILLED. 
Presidencies—State University, Dak., $2,000; State Normal, Oregon, $1,000; National Seminary, Tahle- 


quah, Ind. Ter., $1,200. 
Principalship—Elgin Academy, $1,600. 


Professorships — Sciences, High School, St. Paul, Minn., $1,500 ; Louisville, Ky., High School, $1,500 ; 


Beloit College, Wis., $1,500; Galesburg University, Wis. (two), $1,000; State Normals, 
$1,200; Vincennes University, Ind., $1,000; Normal School, Shenandoah, Ia. (lady elocution), $800; 
Schoel, Princeton, Ill., $900; High School, Peoria, Il. 
College, lady, $800; Sciences, St. Cloud, Minn., $1,200. 


, $1,200; Seiences, Eureka College, II1., $900; 


Vis. (two) ladies, 
High 
Illinois 


Superintendencies and Principalships—Winona, Minn., $1,800; Manistee, Mich., 31,500; Whitewater, 
Wis., $1,500; Fond du Lac, Wis., $1,500; Marshall, Minn., $1,200; Chicago, Springer School, $1,500; Ti ton, 


Ind., $1,000; New Hampton, Ia., $1,000; Austin, Tex. 


, $1.000; Hot Springs, Ark 


800; West Las Animas, 


Colo., $900; Prescott, Wis., $1,000; Carrollton, Miss., $1,000; Kendallville, Ind., $1.300 ; Mauch Chunk, 
Penn., $1,500; Tidionti, Penn., $1,500; Clifton, N. M., $800; Floyd, Ia., $900; Nashua, Ia., $900; Fontanelle, 


la., $900 
Preceptresses—Homer, N. Y., $600; 
High Schools—Chicago, Jefferson I 


tie School 61 000; City, Tdah $300; H 
igh Schoo 1,000; Boise , 0 ; Helena, 
Manistee, Mich., $600; Bismark, Dak., $750. (All ladies.) és ‘ 


M. T., $850 ; 


OUR WORK 
1, FINDING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


EMBRACES : 


2. FINDING POSITIONS FOR MANAGERS, BOOKKEEPERS, AND STENOGRAPHERS, 


FOR BUSINESS FIRMS IN CHICAGO. 


3. MAKING PURCHASES OF ALL KINDS IN THE CITY FOR COUNTRY TEACHERS, 
4. FINDING EMPLOYMENT FOR TEACHERS DURING VACATIONS. 
No live teacher should fail to send at once for circulars. 
Address ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, ana'Fontion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and For Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MIRIAM COVRIBRE’S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes, for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches. 

Schools carefully recommended to parents. 

School Property rented and sold. 

School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 

Best References furnished. 

EK. MIRIAM COYVYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. . 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


* Dear Sir: —Your services were so valuable to me 

last year that I write to make use of them again.” 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. E. M. W. 
March 24, 1887. 


“T wish to register with you, the Principal of our 
Normal School having advised me to join your 
Bureau, if any.”’ M. A. C. 

Rowley, Mass., March 20, 1887. 


“Tam much gratified by what you are doing for 
me, and am confident that my interest is in good 
hands.” W. G. P., Denison University. 

Granville, Ohio, March 18, 1887. 


“ Believing your Bureau to be the best, I desire to 
avail myself of its advantages.” L. A. 8. 
Bradford, Iowa, March 14, 1887. 


FOR SALE, 


The good will and outfit of a_ well established and 
well advertised Private School for Boys, inthe city of 
of Chicago. Spacious and convenient rooms, fitted up 
under the direction of the present Principal, can be 
rented at a reasonable price. The investment neces- 
sary ts secure the ee only $500. Possession 
ven June 1, 1887. pply to 
al HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


THE UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


Eimhurst (Chicago), Ill. 

THE UNION BUREAU is now in communica- 
tion with all the Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- 
mies, Seminaries, Private Schools, and thousands of 
Public Schools in all parts of thecountry. Adhering 
strictly to the plan of naming candidates for their fit- 


ness, it has won the confidence of its many patrons. 
This is shown by their invitations to again nominate 
candidates for vacancies. Besides its former pat- 
rons, it is winning hosts of new ones. From present 
indications, we shall have many more good vacancies 
than suitable applicants. Correspondence solicited 
with teachers seeking to better thelr condition. This 
is the Bureau most likely to assist those who are 
worthy. No profits on registration fees. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

Elmburst, Ill. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 


The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

ProF. ©. D. FEHR, Instructor in Science, School of 
the Lackawanna, Scranton, Pa.: ‘ My present posi- 
tion secured through the Agency of the Pa. Ed. Bu- 
reau, has proved 7 in every respect. IL 
could not well be better suited.”’ Send for circular. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 


NO FE Actual business in providing 


Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 
in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those not suitable. RY 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


ANS EXCH, 
“4. 
Teachers’ Bureau Oe 
[Both Sexes.] 
Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, 


ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For ensuing school year: Gentleman, vocal music, 
college, $1200; gentleman teacher, French and Ger- 
man, private school, West, $1000; lady, music, pri- 
vate school, $1000; gentleman, military tactics, $1000; 
superintendent ot schools, West, $1600 to $2000 (we 
are asked to recommend two gone men); also large 
number of other vacancies in high and _ private 
schools. BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuL TeAoHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Now is the Time to Register 


With the N. E. BuREAU oF EDUCATION. Applica- 
ions are constantly coming in for the Spring and 
Autumn Schools from every part of the Nation. 
Forms of Application and Circulars free on applica- 
tion to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of h ’ 
7 Hops. Acts instantly, cures quickly. The great- 
: est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and counting --___- 
25 cts., Sfor$1.00. Mailed for price. price 
tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 
Hop Plaster: | 
‘ 
| 
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JOURNAL 


Ol 


Vol. XXV.—No. 13. 


EDUCATION. 


IS THE TITLE OF 


Johonnot’s Natural History Series 
OF APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS, 


SOME CURIOUS 


FLYERS, CREEPERS, AND SWIMMERS, 


A NEW VOLUME IN 


The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Readers, heretofore published, have so fully and suc- 
cessfully met the demand for reading-books of this Kind that the above volume has bee 
as an intermediate book to follow ** Wings and Fins. are he same it 
and in the pleasantly-written style that have made the series so popular and attractive, 


Sample copies will be mailed, postpaid 


_ to teachers, for examination, at the introduction price, 40 
cents. Send for full descriptive circulars. The Historical Series now in press. 


APPLETON & Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


nadded to the series 
* Its contents are of the same instructive character 


AGENCY FOR 
AENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’S, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEerpsic PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyright, date. and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


BEST. 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. 

THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 72 cts. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 crs. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD. 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Auderson’s Uistories and Wist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


READINGS! RECITATIONS! PLAYS! 


GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” 


Ser'es is now ready. Brimful of the best things for 
public reading, lyeeums, and exhibition rooms. 


Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun, 
216 pages. Price 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by 
Booksellers. Club Rates and List of Contents of 
the entire 26 numbers sent free. Get them all. 
ALSO 
Comedies, Farces, and School Dramas, orig- 
inal and adapted. Prepared expressly for Parlor 

heatricals and Public Entertainments, by 
experienced writers. In sets (two or more plays 
each) 10 cts. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

P. GARRETT & CO., 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HUGHES’ NEW;,;WALL MAPS. 


The Latest - The Best. 


Raber’s 
Pencils 


Che Ofrdest and the 
all Pencils. 


PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 


Supplico of Unequaled Quality. 


ALL STATIONGRS TH6 
FABER GOODS. 


Special Sampfes sent to 


BdIucators. 
ADDRESS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


Faber, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “‘Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etc., ete. 
i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, Y. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFAC 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy anc 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. —— have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for su lementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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“BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 

Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Street, Boston. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO.,, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - .90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - - - 
Baldwin's Essential Studies in | 1.2 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution - = 1.25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, each - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, . - - - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


js THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks 8 Normal Mathematical Course. oe 
Course, Se rating Mental and 
Union Arith. Course, Combinin 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. . — 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


The Best Botanies. ( 

4 LESSONS IN BOT- 
pages. 12mo, cloth. OLIVER DITSON & co., 


Price, for examination, $1.00. Whose series of well made, melodious songsters are 
woos BOTANIST AND wienser. known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 
The tie i Forest Botany, 447 pages. 
aly tm “Price for examination, $1.75. The Newest High School Song Book 
‘LASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The 
Sook, including all the Flora east of the| SONG GREETING (60 cents; $6 dee) 
Mississippi, north and south. Contains the best filled with the best of part-songs. A fine colle ‘ 
introduction to the morphology of plants. | ROVAL SINGER (60 cts. ; $6perdoz.) Made 
leather. Price for ex-| for singing classes, it is yeta good and appropriate 
weee For Ladies’ Classes. Music for Female 
and an interesting and instructive reading book. | Perkins’ Vecal Echoes ($1.00) 
12mo, cloth, Price, for examination, $1.00. Trios ($1.00) ; Morse’s Wellesley Ff 
WoonD’s BOTANICAL lection ($1.00). 
Cunsists of a Tin Trunk, 164% x 1144, sheets of ab- ; 
sorption *(arying) paper, Wire netting, knife, For Common Schools. 
trowel, tweezers, lens, and Wood's Plant] gong Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite gen- 
Record. Essential for Field Work. Price, $8.00. | collection of songs. geek, ane 
j LANT RECORDS. Wood's Plant Note Readers, we commen mers 
ba rt Nia 4to, cloth. Price, for suasaingsiee. Song Reader (Book 1: 50 cents, Book 2: 60 cts.) 
55 cents. Wood’s Plant Record. With ing’s ’ 
Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55 cents. For Young Children. 
Morgan’s Plant Record. Price, for examination, Gems for Little Singers (30 cts. ; $3 per doz.) = 
pp na a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; $2.40 
Send for returnable sample copies, address per doz.) whieh is full of children’s hymns and 
blishers tunes. udergarte 
sin ome i. William Su, NEW YORK. D. Wiggin, is an excellent book for Kindergarten 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School, 


*,* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 

application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL 


SONGS. 
A COLLECTION FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. JUST OUT. 


WORDS: Pure, Soul refreshing, Gospel. 
MUSIC : The Richest Melody. Every piece a gem. 


THOS. NELSON & $0 ' ‘EW TOnK.” A Responsive Service for each Month. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, 7.9. Larger and clearer type than any other S. 8S. singing book. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl. $1.75.| FAR SUPERIOR IN EVERY WAY! 


doz By mail, 35c- 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. = 4 Express, $30 per 100, 83 60 per n 
. One le to Supt. or Pastor, for Examina 

OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. | oniy No free copies. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. “Anthem Treasures,” the best choir book ( 1.25). 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. “ Ever New” forclass(50c) ‘ Happy Moments,” for day 


School, (50c.). Sample “ Song Friend,” (10c ) Send for 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCEOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. a supply, sample co , or specimen pp. Complete Cata- 
Send for catalogues. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


243 State St., CHICAGO. 
Am. Normal Musical Inst, July 11. Send for Circular. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ell. 


Every Home, School, and Office needs a}jArithmetic of the Farm and Workshop, - - 6 .28 
Reade’s Business Reader, - - - - 1.00 
Cyclopedia, which should be Reliable, Fresh as| Rhetoric Made Rac . -75 


Boltwood’s Topical Outline of General History 
to information, and LOW IN PRICE, We|Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft, .82 
Mrs. Haynie’s Syntax and Analysis, 
can help you to the BEST at a saving of | Boyden's Renter supplementary to any First and . 
Write for particulars, stat-|Bosworth’s Graded Lessons in the Eng. Language, .68 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - - - . $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s ———aer- 8vo, cloth, - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical a 

8vo, cloth, - - 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, ! 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, 
Appendixes to Ditto (1., IL, and III.) 


8vo, cloth, 
J. L. SMITH, 


Textbook of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth. 
D 
Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 


Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 
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